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R many years peopl have been coming 
to us from every part of Chicago on ac. 
count of our wide reputation for supplying 
that fit. We are now offering the 

of this wide experience to people 
everywhere. No matter where you live, we 
itively guarantee to give you a perfect 
t or there will be no charge whatever. 
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W E promise to send you 4 pair of glasses 

that wil] enable you to see perfectly 
and satisfy you in every way, or you will owe 
Us nothing. They will protect your eyes, 
Preventing eye strain and headache. They 
will enabie you to read fine print aud thread 
& emali needle, see far or near. 
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E will not accept a single penny of your 
money until you are satisfied and tell 

usso. If your eyes are diseased see an ocu- 
list, otherwise let us fit you with the right 
glasses and give you perfect eyesight. Simp- 
ly Gli in and mal!) the coupon below, giving 
us the simple information we ask for, and 
we will send youa pair of our Extra Large 
Shell Spectacies for you to wear, examine, 
and inspect for ten days in your own bome. 
You will ind them so scientifically ground 
as to ena!)le you to see far of near, do the 
finest kind of work. or read the very smal- 
lest print. Theee Extra Large Size Lenses, 
with Shell Rims, are very becoming and 
your friends are sure to compliment you on 
your improved appearance. There are no 
“{fs” or “ands” about our Iibetal offer. We 
trust you absolutely. You are the sole judge. 
If they do not give you more real satisfac- 
tion than any glasses you bave ever worn, 
you are Hot outasingle peony. We ask you, 
could any offer be more fair? 


Special ThisMonth 


F 
I make you a present of a handsome Vel- 
veteen Lined, Spring Back, Pocket Book 
Spectaci«c Case which you will be proud to 
own. Sign and mali the coupon NOW. 
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you send your order at once, we will 







Accept This FREE Offer Today 


UNITED STATES SPECTACLE CO. 


Dept. U. S. 926 
3522.16278 W. Adams Street 


Chicago. Illinois. 







You may send me by prepaid parcel post a 
ed Eg Extra Large Shell Gold Filled 

pectacies and Automatic Test Chart which 
I can keep free of charge. I will wear the 
ginsses 10 days and if convinced thet they 
are worth several times the price, I will 
send you 64.98. Otherwise I will return 
them and there will be no charge. 











How Old are you ?... 2.2... eseeceecreerdencece 







How many years bave you used glasses 
(If any)? 
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Of General Interest 

















BOY’S CALF HAS GOOD FEEDING 
RECORD 


One of the good records made in the 


Clinton county, lowa, baby beef club this 
year was that of Waldo Mommsen, Miies, 
Iowa. His calf weighed 37% pounds when 
put on feed, December 1, 1923, and in 
early August, 1924, it weiched an even 
1,000 pounds. This represented an aver- 


age daily gain of about 2.43 pounds The 
total feed cost of fattening the calf was 
$62.08, which was a cost of $9.98 per. hun 
dred pounds. The calf hada ration of six 
parts of shelled corn, two parts of whole 


oats and one part of oil meal, with mo- 
lasses feed and hay in addition. 
DANGER IN MOLDY CORN 


Much immature corn this fall will mean 
considerable mold and decay, both before 


and after gathering. Since certain farm 
animals are liable to injury or death from 
injudicious feeding of such corn, care 
should be exercised in feeding. 

Of all farm animals, horses are most 
likely to be harmed by moldy or spoiled 
corn, according to Dr. C. H. Stange, dean 











of veterinary medicine at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Corn for the horses should be se- 
lected so as to eliminate any moldy or 
spoiled ears. Hogs and poultry are prob- 
ably least susceptible to injury from poor 
quality feeds, and cattle may be fed poor 
corn in moderate amounts with compara- 
tive safety. This applies not only to corn 
but also to all other feeds. 


TO STUDY MEAT PALATABILITY 


At a recent conference of meat spe- 
cialists, held under the auspices of the 
Livestock Meat Board. steps were taken 


in the direction of undertaking an exten- 
sive study of what constitutes quality 
or palatability in beef and other meats, 
and what feeds or systems of feeding are 
most likely to produce the most desir- 
able flavors. A committee was named 
to study ways and means of conducting 
the study. Dean F. B. Mumford, of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee, Oth- 
er members are: Prof. H. J. Gramlich. 
of the University of Nebraska; E. W. 
Sheets, of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry; Prof. M. D. Helser. of 
Iowa State College, and Dr. C. R. Moul- 
ton, of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, A meeting of the committee will 
be held October 





or. 
“0. 


OATS MAKE GOOD CORN SUBSTITUTE 

The price relationship between oats and 
corn is established by the relative demand 
for these two feeds, and is not always a 
trve expression of the relative feeding 
value. Considering the present price ratio 


and quality, oats are a cheaper feed than 
corn, according to G. Bohstedt, of the 
Ohio experiment station. 


oats have 
cent as 
Thus, 

then 


last two decades, 
sold on the average for 66 per 
much as corn, on the bushel basis 
i’ a bushel of corn sold for a dollar 
a bushel of cats would generally sell for 
66 cents. Oats, for various reasons, are 
ordinarily favored beyond their actual 
feeding value in terms of chemical analy- 
sis or fattening properties. This is espe- 
cially so when considered feed for 
fattening hogs. 

However, this season with its short corn 
crop and a good oat crop, resulting in 
well filled oats, the latter is by compari- 
son a cheaper feed, for oats sell for less 
than 59 per cent of the price of corn. With 
in the country, a lot of live- 
stock will be shipped to market in medi- 
market condition. This situation in 
many cases will provide a_ profitable 
market for the stock of those men who 
feed a good deal of so-called high priced 
feed to their fattening stuff. 
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Send for a free copy eolumt 

of our booklet, ‘‘Your Whe 

Horse’s Equipment.’ Saturd 
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GAIN, as in 1923, usHee .. 
Brand hames have come LJ fro, 3 od 
triumphantly through the se- | pa pure 
vere test of the Horse Pulling it ai 
Contests. At the Iowa State Fair in August, six of the ten Pe & ; 
teams in the class of three thousand pounds or under, and | thle 
five of the eight teams in the class of over three thousand . 
pounds were equipped with these hames. ae 
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This is truly a striking demonstration of the strength and 
cessful 
| 
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dependability of uSHC® Brand hames. 
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Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


U. 5. HAME COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 
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Heats Water for Hogs | Fa 

eats Water for Hogs | Fives 

A. : # brough 

With this new Dempster Self - Heating Hog ; 

Waterer, youmay have warm water for your Test. 

hogs during the coldest weather—without home h 

lamps or heaters, with no expense for oil and 

no danger of fire. he hop 

Just cover the Dempster Hog Waterer, all i 

except the Drinking Bowl, with about four feet rites w 







Wallac. 
his fat] 
ing gro 


of live horse manure. The heating basin, hidden 
anderneath the manure, is connected by two pipes to 
Drinking Bow!. The manure heats the water in the waterer and 
the constant circulation keeps the water in the Water Bowl 
Warm all the time. 






































Self- i W t Henr 
DEMPS. Heating og a erer ing an 
olenge—s heaters. No expense for oil. No danger of fire. Nothing to fuss with—it takes care of width ¢ 
itself automatically. Very easy toinstall. Fully protected by patents, Ilinoi 
S, 


Used with great success in Minnesota and Dakota durin i 

: : nes : ring the coldest weather last winter—one of the 
coldest in years. Hogs quickly learn to open the lid when they wish to drink. When through drinking, 
the lid drops down and keeps the water clean, 
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= Every cpemer od rales fogs should have ene. Na 

» more of these Dempster Self-Heating Hog * 

ers. It will save its cost within one year, besides the dai 
saving an enormous amount of trouble. Write for Me fj 
complete circular and price. (20) anst i 
Ohio re 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 










Live manure covers everything but Drinking Bow! 
at right end, keeping water warm even in * oldest 







































weather. Water c i P 
Then they wish io Grink. emostbne pestin bortos: wi Suapiiss wr fates tha Sey ones killed 
of Drinking Bowl, catehes dirt and keeps water clean. 731 South Sixth St., Beatrice, Nebt. father | 
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NEW LIBERTY MILLF t=. 
for the 
Grinds Any Kind of Grain Church 
This is an all purpose Feed Grinder. Grinds corn 0 to iv 
the cob, even with oats mixed. Great for Dairymé® 0 give 
Hog Raisers—This is the only mili in the world ti H tuberey 
#) Will grind oats fine, take out the shells, leaving pure himself 
Afiour for feed. It’s the mill you've been looking 1 SE 
e 
Great New Invention - ai 
Stop feeding oat shells to pigs. They nave n 00 
food value and are harmful, too. Poultry OWned 
ers,—Make your own balanced rations. boyhoo 
Special Falt Prices now in effect. To eo Wal 
duce, we offer a special proposition to one allac 
in each locality. Write today, tell us your ture fr 
power. Get our introductory price first. “ 
e. 
LIBERTY MILL COMPANY al He 
Fourth Street Cedar Falls, | Sehools. 
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Henry C. Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer 


The Farmers of America Say Good-Bye to a Friend and a Leader 


Agriculture of the United States when 

he died, but we give him here the title 
he liked the best. Being editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer was his main job; carrying on the work 
of his father for agricultural betterment was 
his lifelong aim; as Secretary of Agriculture, 
he only put into application in a larger field 
the ideas he had long preached in the editorial 
elumns of his paper. 

When he died, in Washington, D. C., last 
Saturday, October 25, he was only fifty-eight 
years old. Into those fifty-eight years he had 
crowded a host of achievements; he was appar- 
‘ently at his prime, physically and mentally; 
we all looked forward to twenty years more of 
his service and leadership in the cause of agri- 
eulture. 

It was only last week that his son, writing on 
the editorial page, reassured readers with the 
news of his father’s apparent 
progress toward recovery. An 
operation for the removal of 
the appendix and the gall blad- 
der had apparently been sue- 
cessful. A day and a half be- 
fore the end, discouraging 
word began to come to Des 
Moines, but it was not until 
Saturday morning that the 
danger appeared so great that 
his brother, John P., and 
his sons, Henry A. and James 
W., were called east. Before 
they had time to pass the bor- 
der of Towa, word came that 


H asrie C. WALLACE was Secretary of 


the brother and father was 
dead. 
Services were held for him 


in the east. room of the White 
House, on Monday, but they 
brought him home to Iowa to 
rest. In Des Moines, in the 
home he had built and to which 
he hoped to return, the last 
rites were held, and Henry C., 
Wallace was laid to rest beside 
his father in the family bury- 
ing ground. 
_ Henry C. Wallace missed be- 
ing an lowan born by only the 
Width of a river, Tle was born in Rock Island, 
Illinois, May 11, 1866, the first child of Henry 
Wallace, the ‘‘Uncle Henry”’ of corn belt fame, 
and Nannie Cantwell Wallace. His mother was 
the daughter of Colonel James Cantwell, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, who raised one of the early 
hio regiments in the Civil war and who was 
Killed at the second battle of Bull Run. His 
father was the son of John Wallace, Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania, and was born on a 
4mm near West Newton, and worked on the 
farm until a young man, when he was educated 
for the ministry of the United Presbyterian 
Church. In 1876, Henry Wallace was obliged 
10 give up the ministry because of threatened 
tiherenlosis, and from that time on devoted 
himself to farming and agricultural journalism. 
moved with his family to Winterset, Iowa, 
and looked after a number of farms which he 
Wned in Adair county. Henry C. Wallace’s 
hood days were spent at Winterset, and the 
Wallace boys gained their first love of agricul- 
ve from the months spent on the farms near 
e, 


_He was educated in the Winterset public 


| Shools, On Saturdays and after school, in his 


school days, he worked at setting type for 


the newspaper in which his father was inter- 
ested. ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ was already starting 
that editorial career which was to make his 
name and his sayings household words in the 
middle-west. Of this period of the life of 
Henry ©. Wallace, his father has said: 

““My oldest son, when about twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, developed abnormal activity, 
and I thought it best. to take him into the print- 
ing office at three dollars a week, giving him 
the position of ‘devil.’ I stipulated that I would 
find his board and clothes, but that out of his 
three dollars a week he must open a bank ac- 
count and save enough to start him in college. 
He continued at this for several years, and then 
entered Ames College, in 1885. At the elose of 
the second year, he came home on a visit, came 
into the office and asked how the farms were 
coming on. I told him that the lease on one of 
my farms had expired, that the tenant had giv- 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY C. WALLACE AND THEIR CHILDREN 
(This photograph was taken early in 1921) 


en me notice that he would leave, that I had 
told him it would be all right and I would look 
for a new tenant. He asked me how much the 
tenant had made in five years, and I said, 
‘Somewhere between $2,000 and $2,500.’ He 
thén said, ‘How would you like me for a ten- 
ant?’ I said, ‘All right.’ ‘On what terms?’ 
‘On exactly the same terms I have given the re- 
tiring tenant.’ I suspected that the tenant was 
trying to get a better deal out of me, and that 
his refusal to renew the lease was for this pur- 
pose and none other. Hence I answered him 
promptly. My son aecepted the terms, and in 
November married Miss May Brodhead, then 
living at Museatine, Iowa. He was only about 
twenty-one at that time. But as his choice was 
worthy and based on true affection, neither his 
mother nor I made any objections.’’ 

In 1892, Mr. Wallace was urged to return to 
college by Professor James Wilson, later Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Mr. Wilson was a fre- 
quent guest at the Wallace home, saw the pos- 
sibilities of young Henry, and watched his ca- 
reer with intense interest. All thru Seeretary 
Wilson’s career as Secretary of Agriculture, he 
consulted with and valued the counsel of Henry 
C. Wallace as well as that of his father. 


Young Wallace went back to Ames aceord- 
ingly, and completed his two years’ work in 
one, being graduated in the winter of 1892. The 
next spring he was chosen assistant professor 
of agriculture at the college, and put in charge 
of the dairy department. He continued in that 
work until the fall of 1894. 

In 1894, Mr. Wallace became interested in 
the farm publication, ‘‘The Farm and Dairy.’’ 
The next year, he with his father and brother, 
John P. Wallace, became sole owners: of the 
paper. It was then called Wallace’s Farm and 
Dairy, and was published at Ames until the fall 
of 1895, when it was removed to Des Moines 
and the name shortly afterward changed to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The career of Henry C. Wallace as associate 
editor and later as editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 
was a series of battles for the farmers’ interests. 
He led the fight for the creation of the office 
of state commerce counsel. As 
secretary for seventeen years 
of the Corn Belt Meat Produe- 
ers, he was in every important 
battle for equalizing railroad 
rates on farm products. In na- 
tional affaits, he stood with 
Pinchot in the Ballinger econ- 
troversy, an inefdent prophetic 
of his own coming struggle 
with Fall. In the days of food 
eontrol during the war, when 
the Food Administration was 
attempting to back out of its 
promises to livestock produe- 
ers, he secured @ modification 
of government policy that 
saved the livestock men hunt 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

When the Federal Reserve 
Board began its deflation pro- 
gram in the fall of 1919, Mr, 
Wallace was one of the first to 
see the significance of this step 
in relation to agriculture, and 
to protest. He was well aware 
that agriculture, due to this 
and other after-effects of the 
war, was in for a hard period, 
It was in the hope that he 
might help in the crisis that he 
disregarded his own desire to continue in edit- 
orial work in Des Moines and accepted the 
place of Secretary of Agriculture in the Hard- 
ing cabinet. Only those closest to him knew how 
reluctant he was to give up the work that he 
loved, break up his home in Des Moines and 
take up this new work. It was only the pres- 
sure brought to bear on him by farmers all over 
the corr belt and many others who had the 
welfare of agriculture at heart, that made him 
decide to accept a place in the cabinet. 

In February of 1921, shortly before he took 
office, he laid down the basie features of his 
agricultural program in an address before the 
Iowa editors, in which he said: ‘‘Farm prod- 
ucts must go up in price and other products 
must come down, until the normal relation be- 
tween them is restored and they meet on a price 
level preferably about 70 per cent above the 
normal before the war. This talk of bringing 
prices back to pre-war normal is wrong. We in- 
curred a heavy debt on the inflated price. If we 
now force prices back to pre-war normal, it will 
be equivalent to just about doubling our debt. 
We can pay off this debt much easier if wt 
maintain a price level nearer the level at which 
it was incurred.”’ (Continued on page 8) 
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HENRY C. WALLACE 
WiitH saddened hearts we announce that 


onee again death has visited the family 
circle of Wallaces’ Farmer. Eight years ago 
it was Henry Wallace, loved and known by 
the folks of Iowa and of the nation as ‘* Uncle 
Henry,’’ who was taken. Now it is Henry C. 
Wallace. his oldest son, who followed after his 
illustrious father as editor of Wallaces’ Farm- 
He was stricken at the 
and now only one of the 


Farmer, John P. Wal- 


er, who has been called. 
early age of 58 years 
founders of Wallaces’ 
lace, survives. 

Our brother, father, unele and friend is gone. 
He was so full of life, of courage 







laces’ Farmer. He had been hoping at last to 
get a real rest with his children and grand- 
children around him. The next twenty years 
would have meant a great joy to us all, but we 
must bend our desires to a Providence whose 
ways are past finding out. 

The life and work of Henry Cantwell Wal- 
lace have been an inspiration to his brother, 
sons and nephew and all who worked with him. 
We will miss his wise counsel, his personality, 
his fellowship. We pledge ourselves and those 
who work with us to earry on as he carried 
on, to most forceful way for the 
things for which he stood so valiantly. We 
the determination to do 
ild have done under like 
circumstances. Wallaces’ Farmer will continue 
to be as it has been in the past, untiring in its 
efforts to bring about a prosperous agriculture 


fieht in the 
face the future with 


our best just as he we 


—to do ali within our power 16 promote ‘* Good 

Farming, Clear Thinking, Rieht Livine.”’ 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 
JAMES W. WALLAC 
ROSS WALLACE. 


— 


WE WHO WORKED WITH HIM 


O* THE day he went to the hospital, 
Wallace took the time to read a long letter 
concerning editorial work from an unimportant 
member of the staff. Worn out with lone en- 
dured pain tho he was, he took the time to pen 
a-short and friendly note at the bottom of the 
letter. It was as if he foresaw what was ahead 
and chose to leave a cheering word behind. 
That we need badly now. 
We had so many plans as to what would hap- 
In 
’ was the dominating fie- 


Mr. 


encouragement 


pen after he came back to us next March. 
all of them ‘‘H. C.’ 
ure. We counted on him for so many things. 
Then the news came Saturday and the world 
erashed about our ears. 

It was well he taueht us that work is all im- 





portant. and the worker nothing. In editing 
the paper he always refused to let us empha 
any personality, especially his own. We hag 
taken a page proof in to him and had him gay 
““O, K. except for this—and this,’’ and stp 
out his own name. 

To him, Wallaces’. Farmer was not a vehigp: 
for the expression of one man’s views. Ity 
an organic unit in itself. With it were bound 
up years of service for farm interests, the jg! 
bor of hundreds of men and women, the ideale 
the hopes of himself, his father, his brother ang 
their ‘*Good farming, clear thinkj 
right living’’—to make these ideals coneretg 
he labored, not to make an editor famous org 
publisher rich. 

This was the attitude with which he wept 
into the four years’ work at Washington. Hg 
left Jowa and his editorial work reluctantly; 
but he thought he could see how the Depart 
ment of Agriculture could be made of more 
service to the farmer; seeing that, he could not 
To that end he worked steadily dup 
ing his term of office. Circumstances made 
the carrying out of that purpose as hard a tagk 
as ever man att@émpted. Attacks came frog 
every side. He stood firm. 


sons. 


refuse. 


He made history by a realistie and effeetiyg 
approach to a better rural civilization ; he kney 
it and was content. He was more content jg 
that he knew the eauses he fought for would 
live on and progress under other leadership, 
The reforms he worked for are some of them 
accomplished ; some will be worked out in the 
years to come; but all stand further advanced 
than when his work began, and many will go 
forward under leaders who have been touched 
by his spirit. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will go on under his broth 
er, his sons and his nephew. The fight for agrb 
cultural equality will go on; so will the battle) 
for a stable price level, for controlled produe 
tion, for better rural schools and churches, for 
larger income and higher standards of living 

for the for the 


workine farmer, 





and determination that his going 
belief. His fifty- 
eight filled with in- 
tense activity-swith the hardest of 


seems bevond 


\ ears Were 





AGRICULTURE HAS LOST ONE OF ITS ABLEST COUN- 
SELORS AND FRIENDS, AND THE NATION 


A WORTHY SERVANT 


checking of speeutation in farm 
lands, and for the thousand and 
one thines that are needed to make 
the sort of rural civilization we 





hard work on the farm, at college, 
wh business and in public service. 
From March of 1921 till October of Ke 

1924 he suffered an ordeal which - = 
few public men have been called ae 
upon to face. Thousands of farm- —* 


ers, ground remorselessly between oa eX 
. 4% A\m 
the economic millstones, told or di 


oe See 
ately 
WHF: 
\ 4 


be conn 


wrote fo him their criefs. His in- 
telligent Si mpathy, his deen knowl- 
edge of farm « nditions. made for 
the spirit. 


continual suffering of 


He was a man of action and tried A_WNgdeZ 
in every way possible to relieve the a 
disaster of the post-war deflation. ayy 
In so doing he met criticism from Mi OG 
both radicals and conservatives, but _ Ye, 
the great body of level-headed E°ZY%, 
farmers heartily supported him in Le 
giving his best to restore equality Si i 
to agriculture. ae > 
For the three months before his 

death he was working on a book A 
dealing with the agricultural crisis in 

of the past four years. This work, { il 
whieh was done largely in the eve- ANI 


ning, evidently sapped his strength 
more than he knew. But in spite of (2 \\ 
the exeruciating pain of sciatica, 
which came on him in September, 
he drove himself remorselesslv for- 
ward, finishing his analysis of the 
causes and possible preventatives 
of agricultural that 
future generations might benefit. oe 
* We all looking forward 


depression, 


were 











hope to see. 

Henry ©. Wallace died with 
his armor on, in the fight for the 
loved. Sadness ig 
ours, but with the sadness is pride 
We are proud of the work 
which he did, and we are proud 
that he trusted us to help carry 
it on. We are proud, too, that 
he had earned the right to say 
in his last hours, with John But 
yan’s Valiant: 


cause which he 


also, 


“T am going to my Fathers) 
and tho with great difficulty 1 
am got hither, yet now I do nét 
repent me of all the Trouble I 
have been at to arrive where l 
am. My Sword I give to him thé 


shall sueceed me in my Pilgriit 
age, and my Courage and Skill 
to him that ean get it. My Marks 
and Sears I carry with me, to 
a witness for me that I have 
fought his battles who will now be 
my Rewarder.”’ 

And of Valiant it is gpoken fut 
ther: 

‘“‘When the day that he must 
go hence was come, many accolr 
panied him to the River-sidey, 
into which, as he went, he | 
‘Death, where is thy Sting?’ 
as he went down deeper he 
‘Grave, where is thy Victory 
So he passed over, and all 
Trumpets sounded for him 0B the 






t 











to his return to Iowa and to Wal- 


—J. N. Darling, in the Des Moines Register. 





other side.’ 
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THE DESIRE FOR A DICTATOR 
x A TIME when things are more or less up- 
set, when conditions are changing, when 
men are called upon to pass judgment on mat- 








ters that lie outside their previous experience, 





the cry goes up for a dictator. A few years 





40, Italy was gripped by a conflict between 





bound ‘peialists and eonservatives. Workers were 
. # wizing factories and running them in their own 
I . 

“a jpterests ; the government was impotent; prop- 


nking jm erty owners were panic stricken. 

neretg gg = Under such circumstances, the hard thing 
S or gam but the right thing to do was to find out what 
gcial readjustment could be made-that could 
turn the destructive energy of the workers into 
yeful channels. It was obvious that the old 
industrial system had broken down. Why not 
work out a new one? This, however, required 
patience, courage, and understanding—none 
of which are usually present anywhere in quan- 
tities as great as are needed. Instead, the folks 
who were alarmed by the disorder did the easy 










went 
. He 
antly; 
epart 
more 
ld not 
’ dur. 


made 





a takk@ thing. Instead of finding out what to do and 
fromm doing it, they created a dictator and did what 


he told them. 
In this country, we sometimes have the same 


an feeling when political and governmental affairs 
nt ing to be going all wrong. Most of us have a 
would longing at times to give over affairs to some 
rship, strong, able man, let him run things, and let us 
‘B uit stewing over the difficulties of making 
them & 9 a : , 
n thé democracy work. We haven't done it; the 
ance chances are we never shall ; for we shall prob- 
ill go ably always remember in time that altho au- 
iched tocracy may at times be eff cient, its ef ficiency 
is rarely exerted for the benefit of the people 
as a whole. 
roth. This same longing for an autocrat to tell us 
agTh @ what to do and to relieve us of worry comes in 
attle® the field of economies, particularly in the 
due H field of co-operation among farmers. The men 
y for who are supporting the Chicago grain merger, 
IVINE'® for instance, are very often men who have 


* the grown tired of wrestling with the difficulties 


farm & of making farmers co-operate. They are ready 
and & to say: ‘‘It can’t be done. Let’s turn the 
make & whole thine over to a few men and let them 
n WER run it.”’ 

We can all appreciate that feeling. Making 
with democracy work and work efficiently in farm- 
r the ers’ business organizations is a terrific problem. 
8 & There are times when we want to go back to a 
pride monarchy, like the English after Cromwell, or 
work @ like the Italians when they chose a dictator. 
roud % But in a more sober frame of mind, we must 
‘arty @ realize that autocracy does not work for the 


that good of all the people in the long run. If a 
say Country is to be run in the interests of the peo- 





But @ ple, the people must control. If a marketing 
organization is to be run in the interests of the 

hers @ producers, the producers must control. The 

ty 1 desire for a dictator is not the desire of men 

) not eager to work for greater benefits to the peo- 

le 1@ ple at large; it is the desire of men who feel 

re 1 for a moment a little old and tired and that 

that # the job ahead is too big for them. 

ry ime 

Skill 

‘arks RAILROADS NOT TO INCREASE FARM 

ob RATES AT THIS TIME 

have FREIGHT rates on corn, hogs and other farm 

w be products are known as commodity rates, 


Whereas most manufactured products move un- 
der what is known as class rates. On October 
8 the western railroads put out a statement 
Indieating that they intended to increase class 
tates in Iowa to a point about 70 per cent 

ve pre-war. Furthermore, there was a sen- 
lence stating that commodity rates (including 
“4m products, presumably), would be revised 
M percentage relation to class rates. We ran 
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my! “editorial in our issue of October 17 de- 
the houneing the whole thing and ealling especial 
 the@ “tention to the danger of an increase in freight 





ates on farm products. 











The railroads are now out with a statement . 
saying that they never intenced to increase 
farm product rates in Iowa. .The class rate in- 
crease, which means a lot to Iowa farmers, will 
be brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the next six months or so. 
Both Iowa farmers and Iowa ecities should be 


represented at this hearing. 





ARE WE DISCOURAGED? 

UST lately we have been running into some 

. Surprising expressions of discouragement by 
folks interested in co-operative marketing. One 
man writes: ‘‘Here we have been trying to get 
somewhere in co-operation for fifty years and 
we don’t seem to have made a start.’’ Another 
says: ‘‘We might as well admit that farmers 
can’t run a business properly.’’ .- 

It is quite true that some ambitious schemes 
along co-operative lines have gone to smash in 
the last few years. There have been successes 
just as spectacular, however. Aside from these, 
there has been a remarkable and steady growth 
of co-operatives of all kinds. 

It may be worth while now to remind some 
of the folks who are getting discouraged over 
co-operative work just what has been done in 
the last few years in this line. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently published a 
survey of the development of co-operation 
among farmers in the period from 1915 to 1924. 
The number of co-operatives, has almost dou- 
bled in that time; the business handled by them 
has almost quadrupled. The spectacle of over 
ten thousand co-operatives doing a business of 
over two billion dollars annually ought to re- 
assure the people who are afraid that co-opera- 
tion is going to the dogs. 

Still more reassuring is the fact that in our 
own section, the group of west north central 
states, the amount of business handled annually 
by co-operatives has jumped from $286,534,775 
in 1915 to $635,800,000 in 1923. Over the coun- 
try as a whole, co-operatives are handling twice 
as much grain as they did ten years ago, half 
again as much in fruit and vegetables, five 
times as much dairy produets, and fifty times 
as much livestock. With this record, is there 
any real.reason for discouragement ? 





“THE LOVE OF MONEY” 
WE HOPE all our readers studied with 
the extract from ‘‘Unele 
Henry’s Sayings’’ last week. It was worth it. 


unusual eare 


We give it again: 

‘““The world’s best work is done by men who 
get small pay for it, often none at all, men 
with whom the pay is not the main motive. So 
it has been; so it always will be. The 
workman is entitled to his pay. The real work- 
man may love his fees, but not with a supreme 
love. His heart should go into his work. And 
good work will in time receive recognition ; not 
always, however, until after the workman is 
dead.’’ 

We need to be reminded of this truth often. 
The profit motive, which is relied upon to make 
our complex industrial organization work, in 
the end is bound to give us no more than the 
disaster unregulated selfishness always brings. 
Unfortunately, most of our economists and our 
writers on business affairs talk the most un- 
mitigated nonsense on this point. They insist 
that unless the hope of inordinate profits is 
held out, no one will work efficiently. Did a 
hope of profit keep Washington steadfast at 
Valley Forge? Did desire for money lead Ful- 
ton-to invent the steamboat? Does the hope 
of gain keep telephone operators at their post 
in a flood, or forest rangers on the job in a 
forest fire? 

In the main, people work for two motives. 


First, they,want to obtain security—shelter, 
food, clothes; second, they want to satisfy the 
instinet of workmanship. The desire for prof- 
its beyond this is really a disease of the social 
system. Often a man has been deprived in his 
youth of the food or the clothes or the care he 
needed ; and in later life, in a perfect passion 
for security, he goes to work to pile up a for- 
tune. 

The sort of world we all want is one in which 
every one has the simple basic material needs 
satisfied, has the opportunity to satisfy intel- 
leetual and spiritual hunger, and has the joy 
of doing the kind of work he likes best to do. 
And the first step to getting that sort of world 
is to realize that to hold out the promise of 
great wealth to the man who works hard, or 
perhaps merely cheats shrewdly, is not the way 
to make progress. The profit motive, far from 
being the automatie regulator of our affairs to 
the best interests of all, is the thing that gets 
our civilization into its wars, its graft cases, its 
oil seandals, its chiecanery. The folks who keep 
affairs from going completely to smash are 
those who have enough of the instinet of work- 
manship to go ahead without worrying very 
much about payment. 

This is why we have so mueh faith in the co- 
operative movement; probably it explains also 
‘‘Unele Henry’s’’ early stand for co-operation. 
Co-operation puts service above profits; it holds 
out the hope for a happier and more just social 
system; and it can point to 12,000 associations . 
operating on this plan in the United States, to 
prove that the hope is not vain, 





WANTED—A FARM CONGRESS 
OR the farmers, the important thing in this 
election is to get a congress that will swp- 
The best test of loyalty 
to farm interests we have had in the last year 


port farm measures. 


was the vote on the MeNary-Haugen bill. Look 
over the following lists before you east your 
vote. 

In the states of Towa, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri and 
Wisconsin, congressmen voted as follows: 

For the MeNary-Haugen bill— 

lowa—Kopp, Hull, Robinson, Haugen, Cole, Ram- 
seyer, Dowell, Evans, Green, Dickinson, Boies. 

Illinois—Reid, Fuller, McKenzie, Graham, King, 
Hull, Funk, Holaday, Moore, Major, Miller, Arnold, 
Williams, Denison, Yates, Rathbone. 

Minnesota—Clague, Davis, Keller, 
Kvale, Wefald, Schall. 

Nebraska—Morehead, Sears, Howard, McLaugh- 
lin, Shallenberger, Simmons, 

South Dakota—Christopherson, 
liamson. 

Kansas—Anthony, Little, Sproul, 
White, Tincher, Ayres. 

Missouri—-Romjue, Lozier, Milligan, Faust, Dick- 


Knutson, 


Johnson, Wil- 


Hoch, Strong, 


inson, Major, Roach, Cannon, Wolff, Fullbright, 
Manlove, Rubey. 
Wisconsin—Cooper, Nelson, Lampert, Browne, 


Frear, 

Against the MeNary-Haugen bill— 

lowa—None, 

Ilinois—Hull, Sproul, Doyle, Sabath, Buckley, 
Michaelson, Britton, Chindblom, Rainey. 

Minnesota—Newton, Larson. 

Nebraska—-None. 

South Dakota—None. 

Kansas—None, 

Missouri—Jost, Newton, Hawes, Dyer. 

Wisconsin—Voigt, Schafer, Berger, Beck, Schnet- 
der, Peavey. 

Not voting— 

Illinois—Madden, Kunz, 

Minnesota—Anderson. 





Whether a man be in congress, or in high office, 
or in the army, or in the lowliest occupation, he 
can not hope to succeed in these days of close com- 
petition, unless he has a clear head, And he can 
not have a clear head when his brain is saturatéd 
with or in the least affected by alcohol. The way 
to be certain of a clear head is not to acquire the 
habit of drinking, in other words, thru total absti- 
nence.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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onstrated in the feeding tests with cattle 
and hogs conducted at the Nebraska ex- 
periment station during the past summer, and 
made public at ‘‘ Feeders’ Day” at Lincoln, on 
October 17. Steers on sweet clover and sudan 
‘grass pasture made cheaper gains and larger 
profits than those fed in the dry lots, while in 
the swine feeding trials the best results came 
when corn and tankage were fed on alfalfa or 
sudan grass pasture, The cattle experiments 
were under the direction of Prof. H. J. Gram- 
lich, while Prof. W. J. Loeffel had charge of 
the hog tria!s. 


650-Pound Steers Used in the Test 


Steers averaging about 650 pounds in weight 
were used in the summer's work at Lincoln. 
They were on feed from May 27 to October 14, 
and received a heavy ration, getting 20 pounds 
of shelled corn per day while on full feed, Al- 
falfa hay was available to the steers at all times, 
but little of this was consumed by 


P onstrated ability to save feed was dem- 





dry lot the cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
$13.13, while on sweet clover it was $12.30 and 
on sudan grass $11.97. For every 100 pounds 
of gain the dry lot steers consumed 659 pounds 
of corn and 214 pounds of hay. In the sudan 
grass lot the feed consumption was 622 pounds 
of corn and 84 pounds of hay, as compared with 
645 pounds of corn and 69 pounds of hay for 
the sweet clover steers. 

In point of finish, the dry lot cattle had a 
slight advantage, but it was insufficient to off- 
set the cheaper gains made by those which had 
pasture. The steers from the dry lot brought 
$11.80 per hundredweight, while the other two 
lots sold at $11.60, Profits per steer amounted 
to $12.29 per animal in the dry lot, $15.18 on 
sudan grass and $14.33 6n sweet clover. The 
steers on sudan grass led in pork profit per 
steer with an item of $5.92 per steer, compared 
with $5.37 for the steers on sweet clover and 
$5.25 per steer for those in the dry lot. Corn 
was charged at 98 cents per bushel, alfalfa 


_ FEEDERS’ DAY AT NEBRASKA STATION 


Experiments Show Advantage of Pasture in Summer Feeding of Cattle and Hogs 


hay at $15 per ton, and pasture at 2 cents per 
steer daily. 
From the results of the test, sudan grass ap. 


pears to be a very useful pasture for steers and _ 
sweet clover likewise has excellent Possibilities | 


for use in summer feeding steers. The resultg 
should be of distinet interest to feeders who 
handle cattle in the summer and who are with. 
out a satisfactory permanent pasture. 

The hog feeding trials carried on by the Ne 
braska investigators during the past summer 
dealt with a number of feeding projects, ip, 
cluding a comparison of dry lot and pasturg 
feeding, the use of tankage with pasture, g 
comparison of alfalfa and sudan grass pasture 
and a study of the effects of light versus heavy 
corn feeding on pasture. 


Benefits of Tankage Conclusively Shown 


\ 

That hog feeders.can not afford to omit tank. 
age from the ration on pasture or in the dry 
lot was conclusively shown in these tests. Pigg 

self-fed corn and tankage on alfalfa 





the steers on pasture. One lot of 
eleven steers was fed in a dry lot, 
while two other lots of equal nium- 
hers were fed on In one 
case the pasture vYrass t 296 
and the other second vear sweet clo- 
ver. The steers ran on pasture for 
100 days, being taken off for 
marketed. 





pasture 
} 


Was snaan 


uw snort 
time hefore they were 


The gains on the heavy corn feed 


were excellent, uveraving above 
three pounds per head daily for each 
of the three lots. The dry lot cattle 


had but a very slight advantage in 


gain over the pasture lots. In feed 





consumption and cost of gain 
pasture fed steers were superior to 
those which had no pasture, In the 


These 


made 


EARLY half the counties of Towa have 
now adopted the area plan for eradicat 


ing tuberenlosis from their cattle herds. 


Twenty-five counties have been testine their 
- eattle during the past Vear, some of them hav- 
ing nearly completed the work. Simee the be- 


ginning of the present fiscal vear twenty coun- 
ties have qualified for the area test by filing 
with their supervisors and the state department 
of agriculture, cent 
or more of cattle owners 
of those counties. In these 
tax levies have been made to provide the county 
funds the available 
state and federal moneys, and the work of test- 
ing catile will begin in December or January. 


Yr +} 
The accompanying map shows the 


petitions ce nteinine ol per 


the sivnatures of the 
eounties 


tweniv new 


necessary n 
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pasture gained 1.35 pounds per head 
daily with a feed consumption per 
100 pounds of 361 pounds of com 
and 29 pounds of tankage. Pigs 
self-fed corn alone on alfalfa pas. 
ture gained but three-fourths of 4 
pound per head daily and required 
471 pounds of corn for each hun 
dredweight of gain. Twenty-nine 
pounds of tankage thus saved 110 
pounds of corn on each hundred 
pounds of pork and increased gaing 
by &5 per cent. The pigs ate about 
two-fifths of a pound of tankage 
daily. With corn at 98 cents per 





fed shelled 


gains 


eorn and alfalfa sweet 


than 


hay, on 


state. They recognize that if bovine tubereu- 
losis can be eradicated, human tuberculosis may 


be more easily controlled. 
To Become Accredited Counties 


Four of the counties which have signed up 
this fall came in with petitions signed by 75 or 
the coun- 


more per cent of the eatile owners of 


ties. These four, Benton, Dickinson, Hamilton 
and Shelby, will now have a chance to try for 
the distinetion of becoming accredited counties. 


ae ie are 
The 75 per cent provision makes compulsory 


the testine of all breedine cattle in the county, 
and when all of the cattle have been tested, with 
less than 


one-half of one per cent reacting, a 


county becomes an accredited county and is of- 





Jones, Lee, Mitchell, O’Brien, Poca- 
hontas. Scott. Shelby, Sioux, story 
and Woodbury. 

Edueational work preparatory to 
a campaign for the*area plan is now 
going on in nearly every county in 
the balance of the state. In many 


\“e 


counties which enrolled for area on Te 
work in 1923 and have been testing me 
during 1924. These are indicated Gy 
by horizontal lines. The counties in- j 
dicated by diagonal lines ure those nmr FG 
which will start testing this fall. The | 
latter group includes Benton, Cass, POT 
»~ Cedar, Dallas, Dickinson, Franklin, 
Fremont, Grundy, Hamilton, lowa, LES 
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eounties the Farm Bureau is aiding 


Pereulosis and the area plan are dis- 
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enssed. In the towns the civic or- 
ganizations are assisting the cam- 
paign. Public health organizations 
have done much work thruout the 


berculosis. 
1924 are 





will test in 


This map shows the progress made in the Iowa campaign against bovine tu- hada part in the campaign in about 
Counties which have been testing cattle under the area plan during . . e E ee 
indicated by horizontal lines. Diagonal lines show the counties which one-half of the counties of 


1925. 


clover pasture, 
steers fed corn and alfalfa in the dry lot. 





bushel and tankage at $65 per ton, 
there was a considerable saving in 
feed cost (Concluded on page 9) 


| TWENTY COUNTIES TAKE UP AREA PLAN 


Nearly Half of Iowa Organized for Fight on Cattle Tuberculosis 


designated as sueh by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. After a county becomes ae 
credited, the hegs shipped from that county are 
livihle to a special premium of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds, paid by the packers for hogs 
from tubereulosis-free counties. Winnebago is 


re 1 
fietall 


t 


thus far the only aeceredited county in Towa 4 


havin qualified for that honor early in 1924, 
That the area plan has proved popular among 
the people of fowa is demonstrated by the large 
number of counties whieh have applied for the 
work. Under the new area plan law, [owa made 
far greater strides in banishing cattle tuberete 
losis during the past fiscal year than in any 


preeeding vear., The installation of the area 
plan work has cut the cost of testing by one 
half. Figures from the office of 
State Seeretary of Agriculture Mark} 


Thornburg show that during the 
vear ending June 30, 1924, a total of 
OsStsss eattle were tested at an av 
erage cost per head of 17 cents. Dut 
ing the previous year, a total of 
192.622 cattle were tested in lowé 
under the accredited herd plan, at 
an average expense of 35 cents per 
animal. 

lowa is now in the very fromt 
rank in the matter of fighting th 
berculosis. Forty-four federal and 
state veterinarians are now el 
ploved in the work here. In add 
tion to these, quite a number of 
accredited veterinarians are assist 
ing with the area work in thet 
home communities. During the 
past year local veterinarians have” 


state. 
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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


About Movie Actresses, Customs Officers and Twenty-Three-Hour Days 


By Francis A. Flood 


He met one afternoon with the group of 
editors, and led a most interesting diseus- 





\ ND the morning and the evening 


at sea, on the great S. S. Leviathan, 
from New York to Southampton, Eng- 
Jand, a whole day by the calendar, but, on 
gecount of the daily change of time, only 
twenty-three hours by my watch. 

“It is time for dinner, sir,’’ said my 
eabin valet in his respectful tones, as he 
entered my stateroom to touch up my black 
pumps and to lay out my tuxedo and hard- 
boiled shirt. If I did not dress to grace 
properly the first-class dining-room on the 
finéSt ship that sails the seas, it would not 
be the fault of my perfect cabin steward. 
“Tt is half-past six, and dinner will be 
served from seven, sir.’’ 

“Why, I have only five-thirty,’’ I de- 
murred, and [I was sure of it, because my 
watch was guaranteed for a year, and L’d 
had it only a few months. Besides, if it wasn’t 
areliable watch, [ was out two dollars. 

But just then the ship’s gong sounded five 
bells, which means six-thirty, and the case was 
won for the cabin steward without forcing him 
to disagree with me. 

Sailing east, one meets the sun earlier each 
morning, and must set his watch ahead accord- 
ing to the distance traveled during the day. 
Every one sits up until midnight, when the 
day’s run is posted and the ship’s clock is eor- 
rected, so that passengers may set their watches 
before going to bed. 

On a fast ship, as the Leviathan, one loses 
an hour a day sometimes. That is, it is mid- 
night by his watch, his appetite, and the time 
since dinner—by all ways of sensing the pas- 
sage of time, it is midnight. And then, of a 
sudden, it is one o’clock! Without getting the 
benefit of another hour of life, without living 

-&@ moment longer, or knowing where the time 
goes, all at once it is an hour later. 


Full Round of Meals Every 23 Hours 


One gets only a twenty-three-hour day on a 
fast ship sailing east. That has its advantages, 
for one gets his full round of meals every 
twenty-three hours—but then he has to get up 
in the morning once every twenty-three hours. 
Of course, | reasoned, that extra hour is stored 
up, in the geography book or some place, and 
one gets it back when he returns and sails west 
again. He has simply lent it until he sails 
home again. And then the thought struck me: 
Suppose | should die over there, or something, 
and never come back! I would never get my 
hours back. That would hardly be fair. I 
hoped | would not die in Europe. 

When the day’s run is posted at midnight, 
the winners in the ship’s pool are determined 
and duly congratulated.. The ship’s pool is a 
form of legalized gambling based upon the 
probable mileage of the ship for the following 
day. It is an interesting indoor sport, altho 
a dangerous one on a ship of the class of the 
Leviathan, where the amounts 
run into the thousands of Udol- 
lars daily. 

A twenty-mile range of 
Probability is arbitrarily deter- 
Mined upon by the promoters 
of the pool and these twenty 

guesses’’ are auctioned off 
among the passengers. To pro- 
vide for an extra slow day or 
an extra fast day, ‘‘low’’ and 

high’’ are sold at auction in 
addition to the other twenty 
chances, for hundreds of dol- 

TS or sometimes thousands, 
In case of some bad luck, a fog, 
or storm, the passenger who 
bought ‘“‘low’’ wins the pot. 
+ case of a record run, exceed- 
mg the twenty-mile range of 
Normal probability, ‘‘high’’ 
Wins. If the day’s run hap- 
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In the English Hay Fields. 


the twenty guesses on mileage, the lucky man 
or woman who bought that number wins, 

It is, of course, a different class of people 
from those one associates with in the corn belt, 
and the reaction of the thirty agricultural ed- 
itors on board was ‘‘Long live the corn belt!’’ 
In my mid-western sense of the fitness of 
things, a fat, greasy woman with a full half- 
dozen glittering rings on either hand, puffing 
a cigarette dropping from the end of a jew- 
eled holder six inches long, does not har- 
monize with such a tastefully furnished social 
hall. Young men from the eastern colleges 
whose last names we read every day on our 
clothing labels, our shoe trade-marks, or in the 
newspaper headlines, were pouring gin from 
silver pocket flasks into the soft drinks of the 
super-cultured girls whose fathers’ fame or 
wealth or their own cock-sureness permitted 
them to dress like a siren of the Paris streets 
and to get drunk enough to be considered ‘‘aw- 
fully clever’’ instead of ‘‘besotted’’ cr ‘‘de- 
bauched.’’ I can see no more ‘‘charm’’ in a 
group of painted women tippling and smoking 
on an oriental rug_in the so-ealled better circles 
than in their sisters on the sawdust floor of 
the so-called dives, 

Of course, the number of either class is so 
small, compared to the millions of really femi- 
nine girls who make up ‘‘The American Girl,’’ 
and who realize the meaning of feminine charm, 
that we didn’t worry much about it and only 
turned away and laughed at them. 


General Pershing Meets With Editors 


Most of the passenger list, of course, was 
well worth while, and there were some remark- 
ably fine and interesting people@pn board. Gen- 
eral Pershing moved about among the passen- 
gers, and with his foreeful dignity and power- 
ful personality, but altogether pleasing and so- 
ciable disposition, excited many an admiring 
comment, whether he was making a few miles 
on the promenade deck, dancing in the social 
hall, or visiting with his friends, the people. 


sion on the national defense and the doing 

away with war. 

There were several senators, a congress- 
man or two, a few samples of foreign no- 
bility, including the very estimable Lady 
Gladstone, of England, and a glittering 
constellation of movie stars, on board. 

Ramon Novarro, the hero of ‘‘Scara- 
mouche,’’ completely broke the hearts of 
every woman with whom he didn’t have 
time to danee. One romantie southern 
girl offered me the half of her kingdom if 
I would introduce her to this graceful 
beauty of the screen, and she renewed and 
doubled her offer every time she caught 
his languorous. eye. . 

‘*T can’t go up and beg him to dance 
with you,’’ I told her—and how eould 1? 

‘‘T’ll bet you’re afraid to, that’s all. If 
you're not afraid, go up and ask Enid Bennett 
to dance with you,’’ she suggested wickedly, 

Enid Bennett, the beautiful and altogether 
charming movie star, with her husband, and 
scenario writer, and Marcus Loew, and other 
notables of the silver screen, were on their way 
over to Italy, with the handsome Novarro, to 
film ‘Ben-Hur. 

The idea appealed to all the rest of the ed- 
itorial party very strongly, and I was urged 
to ask Enid Bennett for a dance. But it was 
the sage remark of my friend, the doetor, who 
whispered to me that she hadn't danced at all 
that evening, and of course would turn me 
down, that finally persuaded me. If I could 
please all my friends by asking Enid Bennett 
to danee, i would do so, but to actually carry 
out the dance—as, that would be too much. But 
if, as the doctor believed, she would turn me 
down anyway, I would satisfy my friends and 
ask her. 

Gallantly Approaches Movie Star 

With all my friends looking on and waiting 
to laugh at my defeat, and perhaps her hus- 
band, too, I gallantly approached the gracious 
movie star. 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss Bennett, would you care 
to have this next dance with me?’’ My job was 
done, and I was ready to. receive her refusal 
and retire in confusion, to the great delight of 
my friends—and to my own relief. 

‘““Why, yes. Thank you very much,’’ she re- 
sponded very sweetly. ‘‘Won’t you sit down 
and wait until the next one begins?’’ Confu- 
sion worse confounded! 

So the joke was on me, after all—but the joke 
was even more on my party of friends, and 
after we were out on the floor we did our best 
stuff before the editors. Ill never miss an 
Snid Bennett picture after this. 

We had left New York on Saturday, and 
early the next Friday morning we sighted the 
coast of France. About noon we reached Cher- , 
bourg and lay out in the har- 
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Flood Gets a Shine in Piccadilly, England. 





bor while a few hundred pas- 
sengers and some tons of mail 
were loaded into a tender from 
one of our lower decks. 

The day or two of fog had 
delayed us just enough that we 
could not land at Southamp- 
ton, England, that night. We 
put into the harbor, and tied 
up to the pier some time in the 
night, when all we could see 
of ‘‘the charm of England”’ 
were the lights along the shore. 

The next morning, immedi- 
ately after our last patented 
breakfast on board ship, the 
ponderous process of debarka- 
tion began. There was much 
waiting while King George’s 
men jolly well took their own 
time about examining our va’ 
ports (Continued on nage 13) 
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Bigger 
Corn Profits 
this Year! 


—how a Rosenthal 
will earn them for you 


Are Your Stalks 
“Sappy”? 


We guarantee every Rosen- 
thal Husker and Shredder 
to handle fodderin any con- 
dition. We do not know of 
a single Rosenthal owner 
who experienced difficulty 
in the fall of 1922, with 
corn in such dry condition 
many others were 
forced to shut down. If 
our corn is “sappy” and 
rozen hard by husking time 
t year, a Rosenthal will 
handle it with almost unbe- 
lievable results and without 
ing. Every Rosenthal 

is designed to cope with 
severest emergencies, 


was 35 years ago — back in 1889 — 

that August Rosenthal, thena farmer 
boy, completed the first successful corn 
husker and shredder. His first machine, 
shown above, climaxed seven years of in- 
tensive study, experimentation and devel- 
opment. Only in a Rosenthal do you get 
the product of pioneering thought and a 
life-time of specialization in the perfec- 
tion of mechanical husking and shredding. 


R! 


Thus, scores of farmers are abandoning hand 
husking because there is so much to be gained 
with a Rosenthal, especially this year. Corn 
is late and the husking season will be danger- 
ously short. Every ear must be conserved. 
They know how os 

a Rosenthal works—no worries about taking 
care of the crop in time or handling it in any 
kind of weather. 
“Special 4,” illustrated below. 


According to authorities, 37% of the feed 
our entire corn crop is 
hat a waste if left in the field! As 
feed, shredded stalks are about 25% more 
valuable than uncut stalks. 


Make money doing custom-work. Shred- 
ding comes at a time when your tractor may 
otherwise be 
their Rosenthal in a single season and 
rendered their neighbors a real service. 


value of 
stalks. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Box 11 
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GHT now is an exceptional time to own 
a Rosenthal Husker and Shredder. As 
one farmer wrote, when placing his order just 
the other day, “Even if I were not plan- 
ning on feeding the wonderful food which 
shredded stalks will make, it’s going to pa 
me to be able to get all the ears in the ja 
and ready to feed or market in view of 
present high prices for corn.” 


Write for interesting, illustrated 48-page 
catalog a nage 5 sizes of Corn Huskers 


and Shredders. 


t, how easy and howclean 
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CORN HUSKERS and SHREDDERS 























SAFETY FIRST 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
Farmer. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ 

































REDFIELO TEX-TILE 





FOR BETTER HOMES 


No material makes a nicer home than Redfield 
Tex-Tile—artistic finish, beautiful colors, 
hard burned, lasts for generations. 
Write for booklet, showing homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK & TILE CO., 
Box 2, Redfield, Io 
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Why worry along with ordinary side curtains that 
have to be unfastened every time you open the door 
when you can enjoy the convenience and greater 
rotection of door-opening curtains and save 20 to 
BO? Made of 32 oz. heavily rubberized material 
double stitched. Quality guaranteed! 1917 to’23 
models $7.65. 1923 and ’24 models $7.15. Also re- 
ing outfits atl ow prices. Add 26c for postage, 


ig Free Cat offers large savings in other 
seinen auto Creme my Write today 


Brown Lynch Scott Co., 118 Mein St., Moameuth, Ill, 





Henry C. Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer 


(Continued from Page 3) 


These views he impressed upon the 
new administration. It is significant 
that the first drop in rediscount rates 
came in April of 1921, only a little 
more than a month after he had taken 
office. 

In an address about that time, Sec- 
retary Wallace went more specifically 
into the job of the agricultural depart- 
ment as he conceived it. He said: 

“The obligation to get our food prod- 
ucts to the consumer with the least 
possible waste and at the least possi- 
ble cost consistent with fairness to 
those who handle them is just as sa- 
cred as the obligation to produce these 
crops in the first place. ... 

“There is just as much reason why 
the Department of Agriculture should 
assist the farmer in developing meth- 
ods of marketing his crops efficiently 
as why it should assist him in increas- 
ing his production. The study of im- 
proved systems of marketing, as well 
as the study of conditions the farmer 
should understand to produce intelli- 
gently and to adjust his production to 
the needs of consumption are proper 
functions of the department. ... 

“If prices are to be satisfactory, 
there must be a right adjustment of 
production to the marketing condi- 
tions. Information rela*‘ng ‘to the 
world’s production and consumption 
Which the Department of Agriculture 
should make available, is especially 
useful and necessary in aiding farmers 
to decide what to produce and what 
not to produce, or, in what quantities 
given commodities should be produced 
in order that there may be an adequate 
supply, but not a destructive glut.” 

In following out these policies he 
met opposition during his entire term 
of office which drew heavily on his 
courage and strength. Plans had been 
made to cripple the department by 
taking all marketing work away from 
it. This expression of the theory that 
farmers should produce to the limit 
and not concern themselves with dis- 
tribut‘on, met Secretary Wallace’s 
firm opposition. Farm organizations 
rallied to his help, and he won. 

Interests desiring to exploit the nat- 
ural resources of the country were ea- 
gér to take the forest service and 
Alaska away from the Department of 
Agriculture. Secretary Fall, then high 
in the councils of the administration, 
headed the movement, Mr. Wallace 
made it plain that he would if neces- 
sary resign and fight any such pro- 
gram, and the raid failed. Later Presi- 
dent Harding became a complete con- 
vert to Secretary Wallace’s views on 
conservation and in his Seattle speech, 
shortly before his death, gave them 
unqualified support. 

Administrative work of a new type 
was thrown on the Secretary’s shoul- 
ders when he was called upon to carry 
out the provisions of the packers and 
stockyards act and the grain futures 
act. Bitter opposition from the grain 
trade and the packers and commission 
men gave a test to the new 
laws. Before his death, the Secretary 
had outlined amendments to the laws 
which would be necessary if the farm- 
ers were to get the most benefit out 
of them. 

No congress put thru as much agri- 
cultural legislation as did the one 
which commenced its sessions when 
Secretary Wallace came into office. 
In the framing of these bills, the Sec- 
retary and his assistants played an 
important part. Much of the agri- 
cultural credits act of 1923, the act 
which raised the loan limit on farm 
land bank loans and which established 
an intermediate credit system, was 
drafted in his department. 

Within the department, the Secre- 
tary created the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics in order to secure 
greater efficiency in work dealing 
with co-operative marketing, farm 
management, studies of supply and 
demand and kindred subjects. ‘Inten- 
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tion’ to plant” surveys were made to 
show farmers what other farmers werg 
planning and to give warning of sé¢ar. 
city or surplus in important crops, 
Investigators scoured Europe for jy. 
formation on consumptive demand fop 
American farm products abroad. Thig 
bureau has done much to carry out the 
Secretary’s pledge that adjustment ef 
production to demand and marketing 
would be considered major problemg 
under his administration. 


The need of economic research op 
farm questions was one of the thingg 
Henry C. Wallace had hammered on 
for years in Wallaces’ Farmer. Re 
peatedly he protested that the farmerg 
were out-generaled in economic con. 
flicts because they had not dug out-the 
facts on which to base a sound policy, 
When his chance came to use the 
forces of the department on this work, 
he made full use of it. The work he 
organized there gives for the first 
time the opportunity for statisticiang 
to make a really effective analysis, in 
quantitative terms, of the trend of ag 
ricultural forces. He knew that such 
analyses provide’the only sound foun- 
dation for movements looking toward 
rural betterment. 

Almost a year ago, Mr. Wallace en- 
tered into his last big fight for farm 
interests. It was plain that this coun- 
try was producing a surplus of food 
stuffs for which there was no ade 
quate demand abroad. As a result, the 
surplus sold for starvation prices 
abroad and forced down the price at 
home. 

Most of the remedies proposed were 
mere salves on a deep-seated sore. In 
his report to the President in Decem- 
ber, 1923, Secretary Wallace struck at 
the source of the trouble. He recom 
mended the establishment of a govern. 
ment export corporation to take the 
surplus off the market, sell it abroad 
and charge the | 
loss back on the rest of the crop, 
Thus the farmer would get an Amer- 
ican price for the American consump 
tion; the home price for farm prod 
ucts would not be set by what a pov- 
erty-stricken Europe could afford to 
pay. 

The principles of this suggestion 
were incorporated in the McNary-Hat- 
gen bill, a measure which succeeded 
for the first time in getting every ma- 
jor farm organization and almost ev 
ery agricultural state in the middle 
west and the west solidly behind it. 
It failed to pass last spring. That its 
principles will yet be adopted, Mr. 
Wallace firmly believed, and he was 
expecting, when he retired from office 
next March, to continue the fight. 

Henry C. Wallace ledves behind 
him to carry on the work of Wallaces’ 
Farmer a brother, John P. Wallace, 
equally associated with him in its pub 
lication; a son, Henry A. Wallace, ed- 
itor of the paper for the last four 
years; another son, James W. Wak 
and a nephew, Ross Wallace 
He leaves also another brother, Dal 
iel A. Wallace, editor of The Farmef, 
of St. Paul, and two sisters, Mr 


Harriet Wallace Ashby and Miss Jo 


sephine Wallace, of Des Moines. 
Henry Wallace, father of Henry C. 
Wallace, died in 1916, and the mothef, 
Nannie Cantwell Wallace, in 1909. 

Of his immediate family, beside Mrs #& 
Wallace and the two sons with the p& 
per, there is a son, John B., of St 
Petersburg, Fla., and three daughter, 
Annabelle J. Wallace McLay, of Bit 
mingham, Mich.; Mary O, Walla@ 
Bruggmann, now of Paris, France, and 
Ruth E. There are seven grandchl 
dren. 

Mr. Wallace was a member of thé 
United Presbyterian Church of Dm 
Moines. He was a member of the i 
ternational committee of the Y. M.& 
A., and during the war period, 
charge of selecting the “Y” secretaries 
from Iowa who served abroad. 
was a Knight Templar, belonging # 
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Temple Commandery No. 4, a member 
of ga-Ga-Zig Shrine and Corinthian 
Chapters. He was a member of the 
Des Moines Club and was always ac- 
tive in the civic affairs of Des Moines. 
The character of Henry C. Wallace 
can not be fairly summed up without 
taking into account his firm belief in 
the faith of his father: “He was a 
Christian gentleman, and his father 
and mother were Christians before 
him. That was his strong anchorage 
thru life.” It is impossible to put into 
words his human side—the genial spir- 
jt, the hearty laugh, the amusing story, 
the whimsical outlook at many things, 
his fondness for children, his cordial- 
ity to his friends, his love of his own 
particular work, his interest in the 
welfare of others, his sympathetic at- 
titude, and his intense interest in life 
—the intangible qualities that make 
up the man as his friends knew him. 
His life work was headed toward 
one end—the creation of a stable and 
satisfying agricultural civilization. 
Many of the things he ,hoped for he 
knew would not come in his lifetime. 
Much of the work he did, he knew 
would only be a stepping stone to 
something better later on. To indicate 
the spirit of his life, the feeling that 
animated his career, we can probably 
do no better than to quote the poem 
that he used to quote so often and 
with such approval in connection with 
his father: 


“An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man cressed in the twilight 
dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other 
side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“‘Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 

You are wasting your strength with 
building here; 

Your journey will end with the ending 


day; 
You never again will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm deep and 


wide, 
Why build you this bridge at evening 


tide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head: 

‘Good friend, in the path I have come,’ 
he said, 

‘There cometh after me today 

A youth whose feet must 
way. 

This chasm that 

to me, 

fair-haired youth may a pitfall 


pass this 


has been as naught 


To that 


pe 


too, must cross in the twilight 
dim 

Good, friend, { am building this bridge 

for him.’ ” 


He, 


This may be his epitaph: He served 
the farmers of today; he built for the 
farmers of tomorrow. 


Feeders’ Day at Nebraska 
Station 


(Continued from page 6) 
in favor of the pigs which had tank- 
age. Their cost: per hundred pounds 
of gain was $7.62, as against $8.94 per 
hundred for the pigs which had no 
tankage. 

Pasture had an advantage over the 
dry lot, since the pigs which were self- 
fed corn and tankage in the dry lot 
Made slower gains and required more 
tankage than the pigs on pasture, The 
dry lot pigs ate only 343 pounds of 
Porn for each hundred pounds of gain 
as compared with 361 on pasture, but 
their consumption of 55 pounds of 
tankage, as against 29 in the pasture. 
fed group, raised the cost of gains in 
the dry lot to a point above those made 
OM alfalfa pasture. 

Another striking feature of the Ne- 
braska tests was the manner in which 
— Brass excelled alfalfa as a hog 
ted “ The gains made by pigs self- 
“all Tn and tankage on sudan grass 

*€ practically the same as those of 
® lot similarly fed on alfalfa. For each 
Undred pounds of gain, however, the 
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CAREYIZED SALT Will Do he = 
Early frosts will take millions in corn profits from the  #sss 
farmers of America unless immediate action is taken. Now ago 
is the time to save your soft corn! Carey-ized Salt will save it! Vipee- 
Se 
For the benefit of the farmer wehave dry as a bone, just as bright as the day os 
made a thorough investigation of results it went into the crib— free from mold a 73 


obtained from the use of salt on soft corn. 
In every instance where salt was used re- 
sults were very successful, losses being 
cut ’way down. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, after many tests, recom- 
mend highly the use of salt in reducing 
soft corn losses. Inmany tests, even when 
corn was badly molded, the use of salt 
reduced losses to an astonishing extent. 


Carey-ized Salt prevents heating and 
molding. It acts as a_ preservative. 
Already hundreds of farmers are saving 
their corn crops by its use. 


Many tests made last year showed that 


and rot. No heating, burning or turn- 


ing black. 


How To Use It 


From one-half to one pound of salt is 
recommended for each 100 pounds of 
ears, the amount of salt used depending 
somewhat on the condition of the corn. 
Some use about ten quarts of salt to each 
wagonload of corn. After placing a layer 
of corn one and one-half or two feet 
thick in the crib, the salt is scattered 
over it in the proportion indicated, when 
another two foot layer of corn is added 











the corn which was salted came out as 


Get the Genuine! , 


with more salt, etc. 





If your corn has been frosted—save it 


now! Go to your dealer and ask for ‘‘Far- 
mer’s Best” Carey-ized Salt. Then use it 
liberally on your corn. Salt costs but little 
so get the best —‘‘Farmer’s Best”, a genu- 
ine Carey-ized product. It isa pure product, 
just right in grain for corn salting use. 





Ask your dealer for it ! 


The Carey Salt Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
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SALT PRODUCTS 








FARMERS’ 
| BEST 


SALT 


The Carey 











Salt Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 





sudan grass lot took but 338 pounds of 
corn, compured with 361 on alfalfa, and 
but 27 pounds of tankage, as against 
29 in the alfalfa group. This made the 
gains on sudan grass cost but $7.14 per 
hundred as against $7.62 on alfalfa, 
and the sudan grass pigs returned a 
profit of $5.48 per head, while the alk 
falfa lot made but $4.69 per head. The 
two pastures were charged at the same 
figure of one-half cent per pig daily. 

It appears from the Nebraska tests 
that sudan grass may have a higher 
value than many corn belt feeders sus- 
pect. While it might not excel alfalfa 
in other tests, the showing made by 
sudan grass pasture, for both cattle 
and hogs, in the 1924 tests at the Ne- 
braska station, is certainly sufficient 
to show that it is a valuable force, par- 
ticularjy when a temporary pasture 
crop is needed in sections where soil 
and climatic conditions approximate 
those of eastern Nebraska. 

Three lots of prgs were fed a light 
corn ration of two pounds per head 





daily on pasture. Pigs fed corn with- 
out tankage in this fashion gained only 
about half a pound per day and had 
expensive gains. The addition of a 
fifth of a pound of tankage per pig 
daily increased the gains to three-quar- 
ters of a pound daily and cut down 
the cost of gains by more than $1 per 
hundred on both alfalfa and sudan 
grass. Both lots which had tankage 
produced 100 pounds of pork on about 
280 pounds of corn and 30 pounds of 
tankage, there being practically no dif- 
ference in the lots fed on alfalfa and 
sudan grass pastures. The pigs fed the 
light corn ration had a low gain cost 
($7.35), but of course were not ready 
for market when the tests closed on 
September 30, because of their slower 
gains, as compared with the full-fed 
pigs. “ 

A short 70-day feeding experiment 
with two lots of pigs on sudan grass 
pasture was also conducted, one lot 
having tankage and the other soybeans 
and bonemeal, both lots receiving corn 





self-fed. The pigs on the tankage ra- 
tion gained 1.4 pounds daily, or a third 
of a pound more than those which were 
fed soybeans. The tankage pigs also 
ate 12 pounds less corn for each 100 
pounds of gain. The consumption of 
supplements was slightly higher in the 
soybean lot. In feed cost the tankage- 
fed pigs had the better of it by a mar- 
gin of 46 cents per 100 pounds. 





Bulletins on Dairy Bulls 


Care and Management of Dairy. 
Bulls, is the title of a new bulletin, is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1412, which discusses briefly the 
numerous problems bearing on proper 
management of dairy bulls, how to 
handle them safely, and how to keep 
them in good condition. A copy of 
the bulletin may be secured, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. . 
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Bigger 
Corn Profits 
this Year! 


—how a Rosenthal 
will earn them for you 


Are Your Stalks 
“Sappy”? 


We guarantee every Rosen- 
thal Husker and Shredder 
to handle fodderin any con- 
dition. We do not know of 
a single Rosenthal owner 
% who experienced difficulty 
im the fall of 1922, with 
corn in such dry condition 
that many others were 
forced to shut down. If 
our corn is “sappy” and 
rozen hard by huskingtime 
this year, a Rosenthal will 
handle it with almost unbe- 
lievable results and without 
clogging. Every Rosenthal 
is designed to cope with 
© severest emergencies. 








was 35 years ago — back in 1889— 
that August Rosenthal, thena farmer 
boy, completed the first successful corn 

husker and shredder. His first machine, 
shown above, climaxed seven years of in- 
tensive study, experimentation and devel- 
opment. Only in a Rosenthal do you get 
the product of pioneering thought and a 
life-time of specialization in the perfec- 
tion of mechanical husking and shredding. 





= Cant ROSENTHAL 
GUSTAV H. ROSENTHAL 






Sr Wd 

“ = 

AUGUST ROSERKTHAL revel TOR 
WM. H. ROSENTHAL 





RIGHT now is an exceptional time to own 

a Rosenthal Husker and Shredder. As 
one farmer wrote, when placing his order just 
the other day, “Even if I were not plan- 
ning on feeding the wonderful food which 
shredded stalks will make, it’s going to pa 
me to be able to get all the ears in the jn 8 
and ready to feed or market in view of 
present high prices for corn.” 












Thus, scores of farmers are abandoning hand 
husking because there is so much to be gained 
with a Rosenthal, especially this year. Corn 
is late and the husking season will be danger- 
ously short. Every ear must be conserved. 
They know how et, how easy and howclean 
a Rosenthal works—no worries about taking 
care of the crop in time or handling it in any 
kind of weather. Note capacity of our 


“Special 4,” illustrated below. 


According to authorities, 37% of the feed 
value of your entire corn crop is in the 
stalks. What a waste if left in the field! As 
feed, shredded stalks are about 25% more 
valuable than uncut stalks. 


Make money doing custom-work. Shred- 
ding comes at a time when your tractor may 
otherwise be idle. Many have paid for 
their Rosenthal in a single season and 
rendered their neighbors a real service. 





















Write for interesting, illustrated 48-page 
catalog desczibing 4 sizes of Corn Huskers 


and Shredders. Useful souvenir FREE. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Box 11 Milwaukee, Wis. 






































only 10 to 12 4. P. 
30 to 50 bushels per hour. 


ROSENTHAL 


CORN HUSKERS an0 SHREDDERS 





Our popular Special 4 requires 
Capacity 


































Farmer the articles you w 
will be glad to give you na 





SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
ant to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
mes of reliable firms. 































bard burned, lasts for generations. 












Re orieco Tex-Tice 


FOR BETTER HOMES 
No material makes e nicer home than Redield 


Write for booklet, showing bomes, 
barne and other farm buildings. 
REDFIEL BRICK 4&2 TILE COo., 

Box Redfield, Iowa 









-open: 
? Made of 32 oz. heavily rubbe: 
double stitched. ity 
models $7.65. 1923 and °2 
topping outfits 














your FORD Storm Tight $75 
Oe I OOO 





Saal ( es - 
Why worry along with ordinary side curtains that 
have to be unfastened every time you open the door 
when you can enjoy the convenience and greater 

jon of door ing curtains and save 20 to 
tized material 
guaranteed! 1917 to’23 
4 models $7.15. Also re- 








Henry C. Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer 


These views he impressed upon the 
new administration. It is significant 
that the first drop in rediscount rates 
came in April of 1921, only a little 
more than a month after he had taken 
office. 

In an address about that time, Sec- 
retary Wallace went more specifically 
into the job of the agricultural depart- 
ment as he conceived it. He said: 

“The obligation to get our food prod- 
ucts to the consumer with the least 
possible waste and at the least possi- 
ble cost consistent with fairness to 
those who handle them is just as sa- 
cred as the obligation to produce these 
crops in the first place. ... 

“There is just as much reason why 
the Department of Agriculture should 
assist the farmer in developing meth- 
ods of marketing his crops efficiently 
as why it should assist him in increas- 
ing his production. The study of im- 
proved systems of marketing, as well 
as the study of conditions the farmer 
should understand to produce intelli- 
gently and to adjust his production to 
the needs of consumption are proper 
functions of the department. ... 

“If prices are to be satisfactory, 
there must be a right adjustment of 
production to the marketing condi- 
tions. Information rela*‘ng -to the 
world’s production and consumption 
Which the Department of Agriculture 
should make available, is especially 
useful and necessary in aiding farmers 
to decide what to produce and what 
not to produce, or, in what quantities 
given commodities should be produced 
in order that there may be an adequate 
supply, but not a destructive glut.” 

In following out these policies he 
met opposition during his entire term 
of office which drew heavily on his 
courage and strength. Plans had been 
made to cripple the department by 
taking all marketing work away from 
it. This expression of the theory that 
farmers should produce to the limit 
and not concern themselves with dis- 
tribution, met Secretary Wallace’s 
firm opposition. Farm organizations 
rallied to his help, and he won. 

Interests desiring to exploit the nat- 
ural resources of the country were ea- 
ger to take the forest service and 
Alaska away from the Department of 
Agriculture. 
in the councils of the administration, 
headed the movement, Mr. Wallace 
made it plain that he would if neces- 
sary resign and fight any such pro- 
gram, and the raid failed. Later Presi- 
dent Harding became a complete con- 
vert to Secretary Wallace’s views on 
conservation and in his Seattle speech, 
shortly before his death, gave them 
unqualified support. 

Administrative work of a new type 
was thrown on the Secretary’s shoul- 
ders when he was called upon to carry 
out the provisions of the packers and 
stockyards act and the grain futures 
act. Bitter opposition from the grain 
trade and the packers and commission 
men gave a severe test to the new 
laws. Before his death, the Secretary 
had outlined amendments to the laws 
which would be necessary if the farm- 
ers were to get the most benefit out 
of them. 

No congress put thru as much agri- 
cultural legislation as did the one 
which commenced its sessions when 
Secretary Wallace came into office. 
In the framing of these bills, the Sec- 
retary and his assistants played an 
important part. Much of the agri- 
cultural credits act of 1923, the act 
which raised the loan limit on farm 
land bank loans and which established 
an intermediate credit system, was 
drafted in his department. 

Within the department, the Secre- 
tary created the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics in order to secure 
greater efficiency in work dealing 
with co-operative marketing, farm 
management, studies of supply and 
demand and kindred subjects. "Inten- 


(Continued from Page 3) 











tion’ to plant” surveys were made tg 
show farmers what other farmers were 
planning and to give warning of sé¢ar- 
city or surplus in important crops, 
Investigators scoured Europe for i,. 
formation on consumptive demand for 
American farm products abroad. Thig 
bureau has done much to carry out the 
Secretary’s pledge that adjustment ef 
production to demand and marketing 
would be considered major problems 
under his administration. 


The need of economic research on 
farm questions was one of the things 
Henry C. Wallace had hammered on 
for years in Wallaces’ Farmer. Re. 
peatedly he protested that the farmers 
were out-generaled in economic con- 
flicts because they had not dug out the 
facts on which to base a sound policy. 
When his chance came to use the 
forces of the department on this work, 
he made full use of it. The work he 
organized there gives for the first 
time the opportunity for statisticians 
to make a really effective analysis, in 
quantitative terms, of the trend of ag- 
ricultural forces. He knew that such 
analyses provide’the only sound foun- 
dation for movements looking toward 
rural betterment. 

Almost a year ago, Mr. Wallace en- 
tered into his last big fight for farm 
interests. It was plain that this coun- 
try was producing a surplus of food 
stuffs for which there was no ade 
quate demand abroad. Asa result, the 
surplus sold for starvation prices 
abroad and forced down the price at 
home. 

Most of the remedies proposed were 
mere salves on a deep-seated sore. In 
his report to the President in Decem- 
ber, 1923, Secretary Wallace struck at 
the source of the trouble. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a govern- 
ment export corporation to take the 
surplus off the market, sell it abroad 


| for what it would bring, and charge the 


Secretary Fall, then high | 


loss back on the rest of the crop. 
Thus the farmer would get. an Amer- 
ican price for the American consump- 
tion; the home; price for farm prod- 
ucts would not be set by what a pov- 
erty-stricken Europe could afford to 
pay. 

The principles of this suggestion 
were incorporated in the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, a measure which succeeded 
for the first time in getting every ma- 
jor farm organization and almost ev- 
ery agricultural state in the middle 
west and the west solidly behind it. 
It failed to pass last spring. That its 
principles will yet be adopted, Mr. 
Wallace firmly believed, and he was 
expecting, when he retired from office 
next March, to continue the fight. 

Henry C. Wallace ledves_ behind 
him to carry on the work of Wallaces’ 
Farmer a brother, John P. Wallace, 


| equally associated with him in its pub- 





lication; a son, Henry A. Wallace, ed- 


itor of the paper for the last four 
years; another son, James W. Wak 
lace, and a nephew, Ross Wallace. 


He leaves also another brother, Dal- 
iel A. Wallace, editor of The Farmef, 
of St. Paul, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Harriet Wallace Ashby and Miss Jo 
sephine Wallace, of Des Moines. 
Henry Wallace, father of Henry C.. 
Wallace, died in 1916, and the mother, 
Nannie Cantwell Wallace, in 1909. 

Of his immediate family, beside Mrs. 


Wallace and the two sons with the pa — 


per, there is a son, John B., of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and three daughters, 
Annabelle J. Wallace McLay, of Bit 
mingham, Mich.; 
Bruggmann, now of Paris, France, and 
Ruth E. There are seven grandchil 
dren. 

Mr. Wallace was a member of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Des 
Moines. He was a member of the it 
ternational committee of the Y. M. C 
A., and during the war period, had 
charge of selecting the “Y” secretaries 
from Iowa who served abroad. He 


—- 


Mary O. Wallace — 





was a Knight Templar, belonging 10 
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Temple Commandery No. 4, a member 
of Za-Ga-Zig Shrine and Corinthian 
Chapters. He was a member of the 
Des Moines Club and was always ac- 
tive in the civic affairs of Des Moines. 








AVE YOUR; 


SOFT CORN 


CAREYVIZED SALT Will Do It 


Karly frosts will take millions in corn profits from_the 
farmers of America unless immediate action is taken. Now 
is the time to save your soft corn! Carey-ized Salt will save it! 


For the benefit of the farmer we have 
made a thorough investigation of results 
obtained from the use of salt on soft corn. 
In every instance where salt was used re- 
sults were very successful, losses being 
cut ’way down. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, after many tests, recom- 
mend highly the use of salt in reducing 
soft corn losses. Inmany tests, even when 
corn was badly molded, the use of salt 
reduced losses to an astonishing extent. 


Cafey-ized Salt prevents heating and 
molding. It acts as a _ preservative. 
Already hundreds of farmers are saving 
their corn crops by its use. 


Many tests made last year showed that 
the corn which was salted came out as 


dry as a bone, just as bright as the day 
it went into the crib— free from mold 
and rot. No heating, burning or turn- 
ing black. 


How To Use it 


From one-half to one pound of salt is 
recommended for each 100 pounds of 
ears, the amount of salt used depending 
somewhat on the condition of the corn. 
Some use about ten quarts of salt to each 
wagonload of corn. After placing a layer 
of corn one and one-half or two feet 
thick in the crib, the salt is scattered 
over it in the proportion indicated, when 
another two foot layer of corn is added 








to 
re The character of Henry C. Wallace 
ar- can not be fairly summed up without 
DS. taking into account his firm belief in 
in- the faith of his father: “He was a 
for Christian gentleman, and his father 
lis and mother were Christians before 
he him. That was his strong anchorage 
ef thru life.” It is impossible to put into 
ing words his human side—the genial spir- 
ms it, the hearty laugh, the amusing story, 
the whimsical outlook at many things, 
on his fondness for children, his cordial- 
gs ity to his friends, his love of his own 
on particular work, his interest in the 
Re- welfare of others, his sympathetic at- 
ers titude, and his intense interest in life 
on- —the intangible qualities that make 
the up the man as his friends knew him. 
cy. His life work was headed toward 
the one end—the creation of a stable and 
irk satisfying agricultural civilization. 
na Many of the things he |hoped for he 
irst knew would not come in his lifetime. 
ans Much of the work he did, he knew 
in would only be a stepping stone to 
ag something better later on. To indicate 
ich the spirit of his life, the feeling that 
bun- animated his career, we can probably 
ard do no better than to quote the poem 
that he used to quote so often and 
en- with such approval in connection with 
brm his father: 
be» “An old man, going a lone highway, 
ood Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
hde- To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
the The old man cressed in the twilight 
ces dim, 
P at The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other 
ere side, 
In And built a bridge to span the tide. 
em- 
k at “Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 
om- You are wasting your strength with 
Tn building here; 
the 4 Your journey will end with the ending 
oad day; 
the You never again will pass this way; 
rop. : You've crossed the chasm deep and 
ner- wide. 
mp- Why build you this bridge at evening 
rod- tide?’ 
a “The builder lifted his old gray head: 
‘Good friend, in the path I have come,’ 
r he said, 
me ‘There cometh after me today 
ded A youth whose feet must pass this 
ma- ; ihe ein : 
on This chasm that has been as naught | 
idle varie ' 
it. To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
its . be; e 
Mr. He, too, must cross in the twilight 
5 dim— 
was + eo er P ° } 
fice Good, friend, I am building this bridge | 
for him.’ ” 
ind This may be his epitaph: He served 
ces’ the farmers of today; he built for the 
ace, farmers of tomorrow. 
yud- 
Ss Feeders’ Day at Nebraska 
Vak Station 
ace. (Continued from page 6) 
Jan- in favor of the pigs which had tank- 
ner, age. Their cost per hundred pounds 
irs. of gain was $7.62, as against $8.94 per 
JO hundred for the pigs which had no 
nes. tankage. 
C.. Pasture had an advantage over the 
her, dry lot, since the pigs which were self- 
fed corn and tankage in the dry lot 
Mrs. Made slower gains and required more 
pa tankage than the pigs on pasture. The 
St. dry lot pigs ate only 343 pounds of 
ers, forn for each hundred pounds of gain 
Bits a8 compared with 361 on pasture, but 
lace their consumption of 55 pounds of 
and tankage, as against 29 in the pasture- 
chil fed group, raised the cost of gains in 
the dry lot toa point above those made 
the on alfalfa pasture. 
Des Another striking feature of the Ne- 
iD braska tests was the manner in which 
C. Sudan grass excelled alfalfa as a hog 


forage. The gains made by pigs self- 


ries fed corn and tankage on sudan grass 
He Were practically the same as those of 
' to & lot similarly fed on alfalfa. For each 


hundred pounds of gain, however, the 





Get the Genuine! 


with more salt, etc. 





If your corn has been frosted—save it 


now! Go to your dealer and ask for ‘‘Far- 
mer’s Best” Carey-ized Salt. Then use it 
liberally on your corn. Salt costs but little 
so get the best —‘‘Farmer’s Best”, a genu- 
ine Carey-ized product. It isa pure product, 
just right in grain for corn salting use. 





Ask your dealer for it ! 


The Carey Salt Company ; 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


ARE Y717 


SALT PRODUCTS 


The Carey Salt 























Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 





sudan grass lot took but 338 pounds of 
corn, compared with 361 on alfalfa, and 
but 27 pounds of tankage, as against 
29 in the alfalfa group. This made the 
gains on sudan grass cost but $7.14 per 
hundred as against $7.62 on alfalfa, 
and the sudan grass pigs returned a 
profit of $5.48 per head, while the al 
falfa lot made but $4.69 per head. The 
two pastures were charged at the same 
figure of one-half cent per pig daily. 

It appears from the Nebraska tests 
that sudan grass may have a higher 
value than many corn belt feeders sus- 
pect. While it might not excel alfalfa 
in other tests, the showing made by 
sudan grass pasture, for both cattle 
and hogs, in the 1924 tests at the Ne- 
braska station, is certainly sufficient 
to show that it is a valuable force, par- 
ticularjy when a temporary pasture 
crop is needed in sections where soil 
and climatic conditions approximate 
those of eastern Nebraska. 


Three lots of prgs were fed a light 
corn ration of two pounds per head 





daily on pasture. Pigs fed corn with- 
out tankage in this fashion gained only 
about half a pound per day and had 
expensive gains. The addition of a 
fifth of a pound of tankage per pig 
daily increased the gains to three-quar- 
ters of a pound daily and cut down 
the cost of gains by more than $1 per 
hundred on both alfalfa and sudan 
grass. Both lots which had tankage 
produced 100 pounds of pork on about 
280 pounds of corn and 30 pounds of 
tankage, there being practically no dif- 
ference in the lots fed on alfalfa and 
sudan grass pastures. The pigs fed the 
light corn ration had a low gain cost 
($7.35), but of course were not ready 
for market when the tests closed on 
September 30, because of their slower 
gains, as compared with the full-fed 
pigs. > . 

A short 70-day feeding experiment 
with two lots of pigs on sudan grass 
pasture was also conducted, one lot 
having tankage and the other soybeans 
and bonemeal, both lots receiving corn 





self-fed. The pigs on the tankage ra- 
tion gained 1.4 pounds daily, or a third 
of a pound more than those which were 
fed soybeans. The tankage pigs also 
ate 12 pounds less corn for each 100 
pounds of gain. Tne consumption of 
supplements was slightly higher in the 
soybean lot. In feed cost the tankage- 
fed pigs had the better of it by a mar- 
gin of 46 cents per 100 pounds. 





Bulletins on Dairy Bulls 


Care and Management of Dairy, 
Bulls, is the title of a new bulletin, is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1412, which discusses briefly the 
numerous problems bearing on proper 
management of dairy bulls, how to 
handle them safely, and how to keep 
them in good condition. A copy of 
the bulletin may be secured, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. . 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








ACK away your starched petticoats 

in the cedar chest for another 
year! The silhouette remains straight 
and slim. I have just made the rounds 
of the fashion shops. The newest win- 
ter modes make one look as slim as a 
pencil! Occasionally, we find fullness 
introduced low in the skirts by means 
of circular godets or pleats placed at 
each side or in the front. The back is 
flat and plain. The seven-eighths 
length tunic is split at the side to al- 
low for extra fullness. 

We hear rumors of the short waist- 
line returning and there is a hint of it 
in the placing of trimmings. The ma- 
jority of the frocks are beltless. For 
those who can not wear this style, 
there is the narrow string belt still 
worn at the hips. 

Skirts are decidedly short, averaging 
ten to twelve inches from the floor, de- 
pending on the type of the dress and— 
while skirts go up sleeves come down. 


The new cloth and silk dresses for 
day-time wear show long, tight-fitting 
sleeves. Sleeveless styles are still 
popular for evening. 

Fabrics are more gorgeous than 
ever. Lovely soft suede-finished fab- 


rics are extremely smart for coats and 
suits. They are shown in rosewood, 
penny, saddle and seal browns, navy 
and black. The woman who loves 
color can have green, cranberry and 
oxblood reds. 

Cashmere 
terial resembling 


weaves and kasha, a ma- 
flannel tho much 
softer in texture, are used for cloth 
dresses. Twills, reps, charmeen nnd 
charmette are good. 

The sport 
kasha, wool 
heavy cheviots. 


flannel, 
homespuns and. 


dress is made of 


jersey, 


Bengaline is by far the newest in 
silk fabrics for street and _ tailored 
frocks. Canton faille, silhouette crepe, 


which closely resembles faille, 
erepe satin, velvet and brocaded geor- 
gettes are used for the dressier frocks. 
Every dress has a touch of color. Of 
course, the somber shades, black navy, 
browns in the leather, mahogany and 
henna shades are the smartest for day- 
time wear, 
Black and 


crepe 


are illumi- 
nated with trimmings and fac- 
ings in flame, jade and a new shade 
called larquer red, that one can not 
think of them as somber. 

Light beige, champagne, putty, cin- 
namon, rust and shades of blue are 
used in afternoon frocks. The colors 
are not harsh like the ‘shades 
this summer, but lovely 
that blend in beautifully with the win- 
ter furs and wraps. 

For evening parties, white, pink, 
light tomato, pale rose, maize, nile, or- 
chid, peach, and a new ¢herry shade 
are favorites. 


navy dresses 


vivid 


used 


soft shades 


I have selected some new winter 
garments which I think are particular- 
ly good looking and which illustrate 


the styles worn this season. 

The three-piece suit, or 
suit as it is called this vear, is both 
fashionable and practical. It makes a 
lovely afternoon dress and it is not 
too dressy for street wear. It consists 
of a dress and full-length coat made of 


ensemble 


taupe junio cloth, one of the new 
suede fabrics, trimmed with bands of 
flving squirrel. The dress is a nar- 


row, straight-line beltless style made 
of taupe. silhouette crepe. The 
V-shaped neck and the bottom of the 
skirt and sleeves are trimmed with 
applique bands of the coat fabric. 

The full-length coat is lined with sil- 
houette crepe trimmed with an ap- 
plique band of the junia cloth. It is 
graceful and becoming to either miss 
or matron. It is serviceable because 
it can be worn for a long coat over 
other dresses this winter and will 
make a nice top-coat for the spring. 

Many of the suit coats are three- 





Smart Things They're Wearing 


By LONORE DUNNIGAN 


quarter length or seven-eighth length 
when worn with the short skirt. Some 
suits have a separate skirt matching 
the coat which is sewed to a founda- 
tion lining and worn with a separate 
tunic blouse made of flat crepe or the 
new chenille embroidered georgette in 
matching or contrasting color. This 
material often lines the entire coat or 
a band of it is used to trim the lining 
of matching flat crepe. For variety, 
one can make extra tunics to wear 
with the same skirt. 

A serviceable suit 
green suede finish 


is of dark bottle 
combined 


cloth 








Taupe Ensemble Suit with Flying 
gat. Street Dress of Faille. 
for Description.) 


Squirrel 


with gray kasha cloth. The tailored 
dress of this material is buttoned down 
the front with green buttons. The 
coat is lined with gray kasha with col- 
lar and cuffs of gray possum. With 
a matching dress of flat crepe-.silk the 
young miss has in this a complete win- 
ter wardrobe. 

If you are not planning to get a 
new winter suit, you can have an en- 
semble suit by making a dress of crepe 
to match your winter coat. Be sure to 
select a firm piece of crepe and use 
one of the narrow 
straight-line dress 
patterns. If you 
prefer a dress for 
street wear, choose 
a pattern for one 
of the boyish styles 
or a coat. style 
dress with tailored 
set-in pockets and 
collar and cuffs of 
suede or washable 
sets of linen. 

Speaking of coat 
dresses, they con- 
tinue to be fashion- 
able, especially for 
the “older woman. 
They are far too 
comfortable and be- 
coming to discard. 
This year the coat 
dress is straight in 


Blue Flannel School 
Collar and Cuffs. 
Nutria Trim. 








Afternoon Frock of 





line with tuxedo or shawl collar. It 
closes at the side front with a large 
button or decorative tassel ornament. 
It is not difficult to make and there 
are sO many pattern variations for this 
type of dress that one can always find 
a becoming style. 

The straight-line dress illustrated 
offers the best suggestions in styles 
for the tailored dress in silk or cloth. 
This model is made of black canton 
faille with fullness suggested by the 


new box-pleated tunic which starts 
just below the hip line and extends 
three inches from the hem of the 


Trim. Winter Coat in Russet with Musk- 

Tangerine Crepe. (See Article 
skirt. Tiny set-in pockets on each 
side of the front of the waist and a 


yoke across the back add a tailored ef- 
fect. The collar and cuffs are of black 
moire ribbon edged with bands of 
China-yellow crepe de chine. A black 
mbire ribbon tie adds a smart touch. 
The stunning afternoon frock proves 
the popularity of vivid colors for 
dressier gowns. It consists of a long 
tunic fashioned of embroidered tanger- 
ine crepe and worn over a black satin 
slip. The slip is made narrow and 
sleeveless with a 
round neck bound 
with narrow folds 
of satin. The tunic 
is cut straight in 
line, extending to 
two inches from 
bottom of slip and 
finished with four- 
inch hem. Narrow 
bias folds finish 
edge of the round 
neck and back edges 
of tunic. The dress 
is trimmed at the 
hip line and wrists 
with a band of 
black satin, appli- 
qued with tanger- 
ine crepe. A bound 
buttonhole at the 
neck and four at the 
hip line and black 


with Linen 


Dress 
Chinchilla Coat with 


-Long, Long Trail a Winding.” 


——aJ 


satin buttons fasten the tunic to the 
slip, at the back so that the black slip 
gives the appearance of a back panel, 
This model offers many possibilities 
to the home dressmaker for using up 
short lengths of material or combining 
two last-year silk dresses. 

The winter coat of rust brown suede 
finished material introduces the new 
shawl] collar with revers extending to 
the hem line and cuffs of natural 
muskrat. The cuffs and apron front 
are trimmed with a scallop self edge, 
A self-colored lining is used with qa 
band trimming of crepe to match the 
fur. 


Many of the coats are seven-eighth 
length, but for all-occasion wear the 
ful] length is preferred. There are 
many novelty furs features this vear 
for coat trimmings such as fisher fitch, 
various dyes’ of squirrel, nutria, nat- 
ural leopard, panther and muskrat, 

Clever coats of chinchilla in scldier 
blue, brown, gray and rust shades 
with nutria collar and cuffs in the 
style illustrated are seen in the junior 
sections. Some have the set-in sleeve 
and some the raglan. They are lined 
with suede cloth. 

Jersey, serge, flannels in checks 
and Scotch plaids are trimmed with 
linen or pique for school dresses. For 
dress, velvet, crepe and wool clhallis 
with crepe de chine bands and ap 
plique trimming are considered smart. 

The models described in the article 


were furnished thu the courtesy of the | 


Young-Quinlan Company, of Minneap 
olis. 





For the Club Program 

Try starting your next farm club 
program by singing this song. The 
words are new but the music is old. 
It is sung to the “There's @ 
Write 
off the words on a small slip of paper 
and hand each member one. 


tune, 


“It’s a short, short life we live here, 
So let us laugh while we may, 
With a song for every moment 
Of the whole bright day. 
What's the use of looking gloomy, 
Or what’s the use of our tears 
When we know a mummy’s had no fun 
For the last three thousand years?” 


From time to time we will publish 
songs and other program suggestions 
in Hearts and Homes. 





An October Picture 


Twilight; the last streaks of a rose 
and lavender sunset hang low on the 
horizon. A windmill and sway-backed 
barn are etched against the last day- 
light; three slender poplars, just over 
beyond. A corn wagon jerks down the 
lane. I hurry to light the lamp and 
put the potatoes on to fry for supper. 


- 





RAISED DOUGHNUTS 

Two cups of milk, one-half yeast cake 
one-half cup lukewarm water, two tea 
spoons of salt, two-thirds cup of butte 
and lard mixed, two cups of light brow!l 
sugar, four eggs, whole nutmeg 
grated, flour. 

Seald and cool 
add the yeast cake dissolved in water, 
salt and flour enough to make a stiff 
batter. Let rise over night. In the 
morning add shortening melted, sugat 
eggs well beaten and enough flour 
make a stiff dough; let rise again, and 
if too soft to handle add more flour. Toss 
on floured board, pat and roll to about 
three-fourths inch thickness. Shape with 
eutter and place on floured board. 4 
rise one hour, turn over on other sidé 
and allow to rise for short while. Fry # 
deep fat, drain and roll in granuleted @ 
powdered sugar. 


one 


milk; when lukewarm 
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A FAMILY VISIT ; 


‘HE incidents of this story oc- 
curred during the early settle- 
ment of Vermont. This was not so 
yery long past as time goes, and those 
who tell it do so with a vividness that 
makes it seem but yesterday. Where 
their home now stands, a big, white 
farmhouse, there was at the period of 
which we speak only a log lean-to. 


This lean-to belonged to their great- 
great-great grandfather, and marked 
the first settlement of their family 
on the land. It may here be remarked 
that the family has lived there ever 
since, and it is natural that the tra- 
ditions. of the place should be dear 
to them. 

It is perhaps as good a time as any 


to mention the name of the family. 
Anyone who has lived long in the 
Champlain valley has heard of the 


It is one of the most 
prosperous on the 
western slopes of the Green Moun- 
tains. But some hundred and fifty 
years ago their only residence was 2 
lean-to. This was the best Mr. Bar- 
num could do until he could build 2 
house. As for the children, they liked 
it, but it may well be imagined that 
Mrs. Barnum would be glad when the 
time came for the erection of a more 
permanent home. And that time was 
almost at hand. The neighbors had 
made it known that they were going to 
help, and had warned Mr. Barnum to 
be ready for an invasion of strong 
arms and backs. 

“I believe I'll make a trip to Troy,” 
he told Mrs. Barnum one night. “We'll 
need something to feed them.” 

It was the spring of the year. In 
some way known only to sturdy pio- 
neers the family had lived in the lean- 
to all winter. Not only was it spring, 
but getting rather late in the spring. 
It was a long trip to Troy, and Mr. 
Barnum dreaded it, but— 

“I'd better go before the ice breaks 
up.” 

The best route lay across the lake. 
Already the sun was mounting so high 
that the snow was beginning to feel its 
effects, and once in a while a warm 
wind, creeping up from the south, 
would help the work of disintegration 
along. As things are now the snow 
and ice would probably have been al- 
most gone, but in those days the vast 
swamps and forests, with their dark 
shadows and lingering chill, held win- 
ter in thrall until the very last, and 
Mr. Barnum anticipated that he would 
still have a week or two at his dis- 
posal. When he got back they would 
Put up the house. Then it would be 
time to sow the crops. 

With his oxen yoked to the sled he 
One morning said good-by. On the 
sled were provisions for himself and 
the team. It seemed a tiny expedition 
to be starting off alone into the heart 
of the wilderness. It would be several 
days before it could get back. Many 
adventures might befall it. With anx- 
ious face the woman, left alone there 
in the clearing of the woods, watched 
it start creaking on its way. Even the 
children might have felt something of 
the awe of it, but its seriousness did 
hot impress them as it would their eld- 
ers. Adventure was the stuff in which 
their young lives delighted. At least 
they were of that belief at the time. 


Barnum family. 
inflvential and 


By Leon W. Dean 


But a while later they were not so 
sure. 

That night at sundown it com- 
menced to thaw. All night the weath- 
er moderated. Logs which the boys 
had dragged onto the big firep'ace for 
the night threw off so much heat that 
quilts and blankets, which hitherto 
had been the main protection against 
the frosty inroads of winter, had to be 
cast aside. From the eaves sounded 
the quick drop of water, and snow that 
had lain along the logs of the walls be- 
gan to find its way thru chinks and 
crannies. By morning the outside 
world had assumed a different aspect. 
The boles of the trees looked da*k and 





clearing the attention of Asa was 
drawn to a snow hut that they had 
made some distance from the house. 
The lest they had known the door had 
been drifted shut, but now a little 
opening showed. 

“Look,” he _ pointed, 
open!” 

They called it the cave because it 
had been delved out of a big snow 
bank. That was early in the winter, 
and all the season snow had been ac- 
cumulating on it. Of late it had 
grown to be an old story and become 
neglected, which was why the door 
had been allowed to fill up. They 
might now, with interest temporarily 


“the cave’s 














THE BEAR STARTED OP THE LADDER 


damp. Boulders that were scarcely 
remembered from the fall were thrust- 
ing their heads up thru the snow. The 
drifts in the clearing seemed to have 
shrunk almost by half. It was a 
change that brought its mead of ex- 
citement to the children, but they 
knew how such a turn had been dread- 
ed by their parents, and were quiet 
in the presence of their mother’s ap- 
prehensions. 

The namestof the two*boys were Asa 
and Harry. Then there was a girl, 
whose name was Rachel. After break- 
fast they took it into their heads to 
follow up the tracks made the day 
before by their father. Just what 
made them do so it would be hard to 
say. Perhaps it was with some idea 
of finding out how much the thaw 
had affected them. As they left the 


revived, have gone to investigate, but 
were on another quest. 

Where the tracks of the sled en- 
tered the woods the snow did not seem 
to have thawed quite so much. For 
nearly a mile they trailed along. In 
places, where the snow had been firm- 
er or the weather had got at it more, 
the marks of the runners were almost 
obliterated, but in others they seemed 
almost as deep as originally. They 
had not intended to go far, and, sens- 
ing something of the depression of 
the still, thick forest about them, were 
beginning to think of returning when 
Harry suddenly stopped short. 

“What’s that?” he exclaimed. 

The tone of his voice quickly 
brought the others. What they saw 
was large tracks, the size of which did 
not tend to lessen their uneasiness. 


After running for some distance along 
the side of the trail, these tracks cut 
across it. It would have been difficult 
perhaps for two modern boys to tell 
what kind of tracks they were, but 
Asa had once or twice befofe, when 
out in the woods with his father, seen 
tracks like them. His father had 
called them bear tracks. And, that 
was what he now repeated— 

“Bear tracks!” 

They were not only bear tracks, but 
big bear tracks. At about the point 
where they crossed the path made by 
the oxen and sled they began to circle 
back and were joined by several more. 
These new ones turned out to be two 
sets, and were smaller. 

“Cubs!” guessed Harry. 

After getting over their first excite- 
ment the boy” could see that the 
tracks were not very fresh. They had 
been made some time since the sled 
had gone thru, for where the old bear 


had stepped the. snow had been 
crushed down, partly trampling out 
the trail of the runners. This gave 


the boys courage to push on and see 
what the trio had been up to. Rachel 
would have hung back, but had to go 
where they went. 

“Aw, come on,” they teased, “don’t 
be a ’fraid cat!” 

To tell the truth, they might not 
have been so very keen on the scent 
themselves, for bear tracks even 
twelve hour old retain something: of 
unpleasant suggestiveness, but they 
were boys, and Rachel was a girl, and 
they had to show off a bit. Once in 
awhile, pretending to hear something, 
they would try to frighten her. 

“Sh-h-h-h!” one of them would whis- 
per, stopping. “Did you hear it?” 

It was a ruse that seldom failed to 
work, for they could make it very re- 
alistic, but once they received a dose 
of their own medicine. Out of a 
clump of evergreens a little in advance 


of them came a quick snort and 
thrashing of branches. 

“Run!” yelled Asa. 

There was no mock terror this 


time. Almost before the words were 
out of his mouth he was up a tree. 
Harry’s intentions were just as good, 
but fared worse. The limb that he 
jumped for broke, and he landed’ on 
his back in the snow. At about the 
same time a moose burst from the 
evergreens and went lumbering away. 
The only one of the party left with 
any appearance of dignity was petri- 
fied Rachel. As gradually she came 
out of her trance and realized the ad- 
vantage of her position she was not 
slow to make use of it. She eyed the 
swaying branch on which Asa had 
taken refuge. 

“Don’t shake _ so,” 
you'll fall off.” 

Harry was sheepishly crawling out 
of the snow. 

“Wasn't it deep enough to get out 
of sight in?” she questioned sweetly. 

After that the boys had little more 
to say. They were strangely subdued. 
The only thing that kept them to the 
tracks at all was because in their 
wandering they seemed still to keep 
the general direction of the clearing. 
At places, where the snow had gone 
off more, they would almost lose them, 
but by a little maneuvering would 
manage to pick them up again. In this 


(Continued on page 4) 


she warned; 
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The October Message 


How many of you boys and girls 
have been looking up the history of 
the early settlement of your county? 
Remember, our contest for the best 
pioneer story, in which $100 in prizes 
are offered, these prizes ranging from 
$25 down to $1, closes December 15, 
and your story must be mailed on or 
before that date to be eligible to the 
contest, 

I am particularly anxious to have 
Wallaces’ Farmer boys and girls make 
a good showing in this contest. The 
contest is open to all the boys and 
girls in lowa, but we have offered to 
add 50 per cent to the prize that any 
Wallaces’ Farmer boy or girl wins. For 
example, if you win first prize in the 
senior or junior division, this prize 
being $25, instead of $25 you will re- 
ceive $37.50. We will increase 50 per 
cent any prizes that are won by boys 
and girls into whose homes Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes regularly. 

As I have intimated 
sure there is a good 
community inslowa. Your own parents 
may put you on the track of a story, 
or perhans you have grandparents that 
ean tell you in a most interesting way 
of their early experiences in settling 
Towa, 

I like the hoy or girl who says, “I'll 
try,” and I hope there are a lot of 
that kind of boys and girls among the 
readers of the Boys’ and Girls’ See- 
tion. The benefit to those who enter 
this contest will be more than any 
money they receive. They will obtain, 
first of all, a knowledge of the early 
settlement of their community, which 
will be most interesting. It will give 
them training in writing and will help 
in their.school work in a very practi- 
cal way. 

Come on, boys and girls. Make up 
your minds that you are going to dig 
up a good pioneer story, and send it 
in. If vour own folks can not put you 
in touch with a good story of the early 
settlement of your community, un- 
flioubtedly there is someone else in the 
neighborhood who can. In many coun- 
ties in Iowa there is a historical so- 
ciety, and you will undoubtedly be 
able to get a lot of good material there. 
Iowa is rich in stories of the Indians, 
who roamed the prairies and hunted 
along the streams. The trials of the 
early pioneers made possible the use 
of this great state by you. I will be 
very much disappointed if we do not 
receive a large number of good sto- 
ries from every community in Iowa, 
within the next few weeks; but if they 
are sent any time up to December 15, 
they will be in time for the contest. I 
am sure you boys and girls will not 
disaryvoint me in the interest and part 








before, I am 
story in every 


you take in this contest, and I am 
looking forward to Your making a 


splendid showing, and do not believe 
I will be disappointed. 
More Letters From Boys and Girls 
Wanted 
I wish you boys and girls would 
write and tell about the good times 
you are having. Undoubtedly many 
of you are planning on a Hallowe’en 
party, and a letter telling what you 
did will be mighty interesting to other 
Doys and girls. Send it in. Perhaps 
you may have taken a trip in which 
other boys and girls would be inter- 
ested. If so, tell them about it. Per- 
haps you belong to some boys’ and 
girls’ club in your neighborhood, and 
are helping other young folks to have 
a good time. Write us about the meet- 
ings you hold, and your letter may 


have some suggestions that will be 
helpful to others. Perhaps some of 
you boys have been hunting, and a 
letter about the sport would be mighty 
interesting to a lot of other boys. Per- 
haps some of you girls have had a sur- 
prise party on some of your young 
friends, that you would be glad to tell 
us about. What we want to do is to 
make Wallaces’ Farmer more and more 
interesting every week to the boys and 
girls, and I am asking you boys and 
girls to help bring this about. Will 
you do it? 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P: WALLACE. 





Potato Race 


Draw a starting line any length de- 
sired, and six feet from this line make 
circles about eighteen inches in diam- 
eter about five feet apart across the 
entire playing space. Beyend each of 
these circles at intervals of approxi- 
mately three feet make five crosses. 
Place five stone or potatoes in each 
circle. The players line up behind 
the starting line, one player facing 
each circle. As the umpire calls “Go,” 
the players run forward, take one 
stone which they carry and place on 
the nearest cross, and return to the 
circles for a second stone which they 
place on the second cross, and so on 
until all the stones are placed on the 
crosses and the player returns to the 
line from which he started. The play- 
er wins who places alkeof the stones 
and returns to the line first. 

This game may be run in heats, the 
winners of each heat running later to 
decide the championship. 

It may also be run as a relay race, 
the first runners of teams of equal 
number placing the stones and the 
second collecting them in the same 
manner, the third placing and the 
fourth collecting, and so on. The team 
wins all of whose members have first 
run the course once. 


The Word Game 


A good rainy day game and one 
that is also educational, is the “word” 
game. Clip all the words of large type 
from the newspaper and cut each word 
so that each letter will be separated. 
Cut enough words so there will be 
about twelve different sets of the al- 
phabet. Then turn all the letters up- 
side down and each player draws ten 
letters and tries to make as many 
words as possible out the letters he 
takes. For every word he makes he 
is permitted to draw five additional 
letters. No player can make the same 
word, twice. After each player has 








made all the words possible from the 
letters he has drawn, each one takes 
a turn and goes around with the let- 
ters he has left. If he can add another 
letter onto a word made by the next 
player or can make a new word, he is 
entitled to that word. This privilege 
applies only to the complete words 
that have been formed by the other 
player and not to his extra letters. The 
one having the greatest amount of 
words at the end wins the game. 





A Durable Whistle 


Here is a whistle that will give a 
piercing blast and is so durable that 
you can carry it in your pocket with 
your knife, top and a handful of mar- 
bles and it won’t hurt it a bit. Besides 
that, you can make it yourself. 

Get an empty 30-30 high power rifle 
shell, the kind with the flange at the 
back and with the end reduced in size. 
For that matter any shell on this gen- 
eral order will do. File a notch just 
ahead of the reduction as shown in 
the drawing. This is cut one-half 
way thru the shell and is straight 
down on the front side and tapering on 
the back. 

Then cut from a piece of tin, a cir- 
cle of the same size as the inside di- 
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ameter of the shell and cut .off a small 
piece. Now carefully drop this thru 
the notch and put it in position as 
shown by the dotted line. This will 
be easier than you imagine. Once it is 
in place, crimp the top of the notch 
over slightly to hold it in place. And 
if the fit is tight it won’t budge a bit. 

Now for the noise. You will be 
pleased for the clear, pleasant tone of 
this whistle and it can be heard for 
many blocks. It will be just the thing 
for a small group of boys, tho, of 
course, you Will each want one. Then 
by working out a secret code, you can 
call from different parts of town and 
know just what the other one wants. 


This can best be done by using one, 
two, three or four blasts, one, two or 


three long ones, or mix them and each 
will denote a certain thing. By solder- 
ing a small ring on the end you can 
carry this on a key ring or cord so it 
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will not be lost. 
or three such whistles, using different 
sized shells, and pick out two or three 
that will chord. These when blown to. 
gether will sound like a steamboat 
whistle—very effective at night. 





A Guessing Game 


To play this game, each player draws 
a diagram, as shown here. The first 
player then chooses a number from the 
diagram and the second player tries to 
guess which number has been chosen, 
Each number guessed that is incor. 





rect the first player may add to his 
squares under the corresponding num- 
ber on his diagram, until the right num- 
ber is guessed. The second player then 
adds this number to his diagram, and 
‘it is his turn to choose a number. The 
one who has his diagram filled first 
wins the game. When all but a few of 
the columns have been completed. the 
players may select numbers from eith- 
er diagram. If a player guesses an in- 
correct number from one of his op- 
ponents complete columns, his oppo- 
nent may add to any of his incomplete 
columns instead. 

For example: Supposing the first 
player should choose number 3, and 
the second player should guess num- 
ber 7. The first player then adds num- 
ber 7 in his “7” column. If the second 
player should guess number 4 next, 
the first player adds a 4 in his “4” 
column. Then if the second player 
guesses the correct number, 3, he adds 
3 to his own “3” column, and he may 
choose a number for the first player 
to guess. 





A “Jungle” Box 


A jungle box is highly amusing. It 
is made from a strong, tho light wood 
box about ten inches square and four 
inches deep. It must be equipped 
with a tight-fitting cover thru which a 
hole four inches square is cut and 
covered with thin, white paper. 

Get some strips of mirror and cut 
four pieces which will fit against the 
inside walls of the box. The corners 
should be carefully matched so that 
the joints will not be seen. 

Thru the center of one glass, bore 
a small hole one sixth of an inch in 
diameter, Make a hole to match, thru 
the wood side. This hole can be cut 
with a hard file and turpentine, and 
may be made before the glass is 
placed, if desired. 

Strew some fine, white sand ove? 
the box bottom and level it off with 
your hand. Now place within the box 
a few large ants, a bettle or two, @ 
very small toad, and anything else 
possessed with life, on this miniature 
scale. The box is now ready to “use.” 

Place it near a window on a steady 
table, and ask one of your friends to 
peep thru the peep-hole. He applies 
one eye to the opening and low, he be 
holds what appear to be countless hut- 
dreds of the creatures, which, at 80 
close range, seem greatly magnified. 
He will draw back in haste, turn to 
watch you smiling, and look agai. 
No doubt he is greatly puzzled. 

Of course the mirrors cause the box 
to be many times larger than it really 
is and the image of one tiny creature 
within is multiplied on all sides. 1 
fact, by looking closely you will be 
able to count fifteen or twenty reflec 
tions of a single object. 

To give best results, the paper light 
overhead should be transparent. ; 
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Pévidently stumped most of you. 
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Book Puzzle 


Here is another book puzzle to solve. 
fs soon aS you get the answer, send 
ys, on a postcard or in a letter, the 


'itle of the book and the name of the 


author. Who will be first? Next month 
we hope some of our readers will pre- 
pare book puzzles of their own and 
send them in, so that we can select the 
pest and publish it. 

It was in 1757, when Montcalm, head 
of the French forces in Canada, was 
moving down on Lake Champlain and 
the British forces there stationed. The 
British had two forts there, Fort Ed- 
ward, at the southern end of the lake, 
and Fort William Henry, at the north- 
ern end. The story opens when Gen- 
eral Webb, in command at Fort Ed- 
ward, sends five hundred men north 
to reinforce the smaller fort. With 
this expedition go Major Hayward and 
the two daughters of the commander 
at Fort William Henry, Colonel Mon 
roe. Tuey are persuaded by their Iro- 
quois guide to leave the troops and 
try a short cut to the fort. They run 
across an old scout accompanied by 
two Delaware Indians. The _ scout 
warns them they are on the wrong 
road, and the Iroquois guide, seeing 
his treachery is discovered, disappears. 
The scout offers to guide them thru 
the woods to the fort, but explains that 
the task is dangerous, since Montcalm’s 
Indian allies are already out in force. 
They make their way to an island, 
where they are besieged; after a fierce 
resistance, the scout and the two In- 
disns start off to Fort William Henry 
to get aid. The Hurons captured the 
Major and the two girls; the scout and 
the two Velawares rescue them a little 
later. They finally reach the fort in 
safety. 

Montcalm is closely besieging the 
fort, and since Colonel Monroe is low 
on ammunition, and since General 
Webb has declined to move to aid him, 
he accepts the French commander’s 
terms and surrenders. The garrison is 
to march out under arms, with all the 
honors of war. Unfortunately, Mont- 
calm has no control over his Indian 
allies and they attack the British force 
and massacre all but a few. The girls 
are again captured. Major Hayward, 
Colonel Monroe, the old scout and the 
two Delawares follow on their trail. 
They finally rescue the younger of the 
two girls, but the older girl ahd the 
younger Delaware are killed. 





Cryptograms 
The cryptograms we ran last month 
Only 
one person came thru with answers to 
to both problems. Evelyn Schultz, of 
Emmet county, has the honor and de- 


Serves congratulations from all of us. 
A typographical error in some of the 
early copies made the cryptograms 


harder to solve and prebably kept 
Some from getting them. 


_ So you can figure it out now. Here 
Is the first eryptogram: 

The following symbols make up 2 
Sentence of nine words. The sym- 


bol & stands for the letter M, and the 


symbols @$)? stand for the word 
WITH. Try to decipher the code. 

*] &-* $( 1* 

5 @$)? - (-$*) 


The correct reading is: 
On a par with a saint.” 
how it’s done? 


“No man is 
Do you sée 
te You have four known 
oh Ts to start with since you are told 
i *): is WITH. So you know that the 
last letter in the last word is T and 
the third one I, and so on. A little 
00d guessing and experimenting and 
you have it, 
: Now let’s try the second cryptogram 
ain. It’s really not as hard as the 
rst. Work it out, send us the answer 
and tell us how long it took you. 


The following symbols constitute a 
sentence of ten words. The symbol - 
stands tor E and 5x?% represents the 
word GROW. Try to decipher the 
code. 


&? (1x*-x @% 2& $t- %?2% 


%t? L$% %%4-2% 5x?% 





Fishing With an Air-Line 
This is a new game that will make 
a lot of people feel foolish and it will 
add greatly to an evening of fun. 
Guests are asked to stand in line 
with elbows locked, boys facing one 
way and girls the other. The two 
leaders, one a boy and the other a girl, 
stand at either end, and when the 
line is ready, one of them GCalls across 
to the other, “Hello, there, New York. 
How are you?” . 
New York radios back that every- 


A PAGE OF ODDS AND ENDS 


thing is going fine and wishe to know 
if Los Angeles has had any fishing of 
late. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaims Los Angeles. 
“I’ve got a lot of suckers on my line 
now!” 





Questions in Iowa History 

Here are some questions that Iowa 
boys and girls ought to be able to an- 
swer. Who will be the first to send 
correct replies to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section? 

1. What Iowan was 
Lincoln’s cabinet? 

2. Who has the record for the long- 
est continuous service in the cabinet? 

38. Who was the first state gov- 
ernor of lowa? 

4. When was Iowa made a state? 

5. What congressional district in 
Iowa was known as_ the “monkey 
wrench” district? 


in President 








A Farm Cross-Word Puzzle 








Here is the latest thing in puzzles— 
"a cross-word. It is so popular among 
people everywhere that a book contain- 
ing the puzzles is selling so fast it has 
become one of the best sellers of 
the day. 

In order to make this puzzle inter- 
esting to the boys and girls, we have 
used farm words wherever it was pos- 
sible. How shall we work it? Well, 
the puzzle is composed of words, a let- 
ter to a square, running both across 
and up and down, or horizontally and 
vertically. Letters from each word 
going across are parts of words run- 
ning up and down, which gives the 
cross-word idea. 

Take square number 9. Horizontal- 
ly, we find that it is a three-letter 


easy; it’s “cat.” Number 9 vertically 
is a four-letter word that begins with 
“C,” which is the name of a tractor. 
Square number 10 we find has the let- 
ter “A” in it and the word for num- 
ber 10 is vertical and composed of two 
letters, and thé key says it is “near.” 
Close is near, but that word is too 
long, and at once the word “at” comes 
to mind. Now you are started. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ editor will be 
glad to receive solutions to the puzzle, 
and in a coming issue the correct list 
of words willbe published, together 
with the list of names of those who 
solved it correctly. 

If you are interested in a cross-word 
puzzle book, we can get one for you 
containing fifty puzzles for $1.35. It 
is published by the Plaza Publishing 
Company, New York. 
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VERTICAL. 


1 A table legume. 

4 Personal pronoun (feminine). 

7 Where the tall crop grows. 

8 Result,of a good sunburn. 

9 Name of a tractor. 

10 Near. 

11 Unit of heavy weight. 

12 To scare or to hoot at. 

13 People who walk in sloppy barnyard 
in the spring-time. 


14. Abbreviation for a book in the Old 
Testament. 

17- An article (grammatical). 

18 Edge of a roof 

19 An article (grammatical). 

20 Not on time. 

21 +Self-satisfaction. 

22 Beast of burden. 


HORIZONTAL 


Common vegetable pest. 
Periods of time. 

Girl’s nanie. 

A place to build on. 
What a jack-ass says. 
Places to store grain. 


PO CODD et 


9 Feline pet. 

15 Joint in a grain stalk. 
16 Planted grain. 

20 Girl’s name. 

23 Periods of time. 

24 Abbreviation of even. 


Poems Worth Knowing 

If a country can’t produce poets, 
there is something wrong with it. But 
it must produce poets of its own kind, 
Imitations of some other kind won’t 
do. A good many of our early poets 
in the United States did rather pale 
imitations of English verse; American 


poetry, as a native product, probably 
did not begin until Walt Whitman. 
Out in the middle west, it was the 
same way. Only in recent years have 
poets developed who put the corn 
country into their poetry. 

One of these and in many ways the 
most notable of the group is Carl 
Sandburg. Sandburg is the son of a 
Swedish emigrant; he has worked on 
farms, laid bricks, washed dishes, 
worked on the railroad and come into 
close contact with life in the rough. 
Out of that experience, out of a pro- 
found sympathy for the social under- 
dog and out of a genius for the music 
of words, he has written his poems. 

Practically all of Sandburg’s poetry 
is in what is called free verse. The 
verse is not rhymed; it has a certain 
rhythm, but this rhythm is not so 
marked or so regular as in ordinary 
verse. At first you may not think it is 
poetry at all, especially if you have 
been used to the sing-song type of 
verse, yet presently, if your ear is 
good, you will come to recognize a mu- 
sic in the lines that may be delicate 
or harsh, but that, in his best work, is 
always satisfying. 

Here are a group of his poems. If 
you like them, try some day his books, 
“Cornhuskers,” “Chicago Poems,” 
“Smoke and Steel,” “Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt West.” 

A. E. F. 

There will be a rusty gun on the wall, 
sweetheart, 

The rifle grooves curling with flakes of 
rust. 

A spider will make a silver string nest in 
the darkest, warmest corner of it. 

The trigger and the range-finder, they, 
too, will be rusty. 

And no hands will polish the gun, and it 
will hang on the wall. 

Forefingers and thumbs will point absent- 
ly and casually toward it. 

it will be spoken among half-forgotten, 
wished-to-be-forgotten things. 

They will tell the spider: Go on, you’re 
doing good work. 


PRAYERS OF STEEL 
Lav me on an anvil, O God. 
Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 
Let me pry loose old walls. 
Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel 
spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a sky- 
seraper together. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into 
the central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a sky- 
seraper thru blue nights into white 
stars. 


ILLINOIS FARMER 
Bury this old Illinois farmer with respect. 


He slept the Illinois nights of his life after 
days of work in Illinois corn fields. 


Now he goes on a long sleep. 
The wind he listened to in the corn silk 
and the tassels, the wind that 


combed his red beard zero morn- 
ings when the snow lay white on 
the yellow ears in the bushel basket 
at the corn crib, 

The same kind will now blow over the 
place here where his hands must 
dream of WUlinois corn. 





Last Month’s Book Puzzle 


“Huckleberry Finn,’ by Mark 
Twain, was the book described in last 
month’s book puzzle. Edward Stew- 
art, of Jasper county, Iowa, was the 
first to send in the correct answer. 
Others in the first group to answer 
correctly were: Melba White, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo.; Thecla Kreiter, 
Scott county, Iowa; Estil Preston, 
Chilhowee, Johnson county, Mo.; Ray- 
mond Kemp, Pettis county, Mo.; and 
Gladys Ward, Cottonwood county, 
Minn. 
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The time is shortening for the essay 
contest. Only six weeks are left. We 
hope a good many have their essays 
just about prepared and are just hold- 
ing them for a final polishing. A few 
good ones have been received, but 
there is plenty of chance for the rest 
of you. 

Last month we gave some sugges- 
tions on preparing the essay to the 
contestants in the senior division. 
This time we want to help the juniors 
a little. 

In the first place, the juniors can’t 
put as much material into the essay 
as the seniors can. They only have 
one thousand words to work in, while 
the senior limit is twice as much: In 
a general way, however, the problem 
is much the same. 

The first job is to get material. Ask 
your father or mother, or better, your 
grandfather or grandmother, for sto- 
ries of the early days. Make a note 
of the incidents they tell so you won’t 
forget. Then ask them to suggest 
some old timers in the neighborhood 
who might tell other stories. Go to 
see these people, tell them what you 
are doing, and ask them to help you. 
They will be glad to. 

When you get thru with this, you 
will have noted down a dozen inci- 
dents of the early days. See if they 
don’t fall into different classes. That 
is, you may have several stories about 
experiences in an early blizzard; you 
may have several about the grass- 
hopper plague; there may be a few 
about a court house fight. Look these 
over and decide what subject you want 
to use. 

If it is the fight between two towns 
of the county over the court house 


way they drew closer and closer to- 
ward home. But time was also pass- 
ing, and the novelty of the pursuit 
was wearing off. The tracks were 
too cold to maintain interest indefi- 
nitely. In the end, when they broke 
off once more, the young trailers 
obeyed the dictates of their stomachs 
and gave it up, taking a more direct 
route dinnerward. As John expressed 
it, “What’s the use of tagging them 
all day? They're probably a dozen 
miles from here by this time.” 

And so they might have been, but 
as it chanced they were not. The com- 
mittee of investigation that had turned 
into a hunting party reached home 
late, and after dinner had been eaten 
felt very much as tho it had indulged 
in activities enough for one day. The 
boys did not go outdoors again until 
the early darkness began to set in and 
it was chore time. The snow was still 
melting, as it had all day, and every- 
one continued anxious. 

“Father can’t get 
snow,” complained Harry. 
going to do?” 

But that was not the worst trouble. 
The worst trouble was that the ice on 
the lake might become soft and per- 
ilous. The thaw had not done any 
particular damage as yet, but it was 
what it would do if it continued that 
worried them. Asa, who was a year 
older than Harry, tried to reassure 
him, but was not much in the mood 
himself. Perhaps the fact that night 
Was coming on helped to make their 
thoughts more gloomy. The light and 
warmth of the cabin seemed welcome 
by contrast as they returned to it. A 
kettle of mush was on the fire. 

“Whew!” sniffed Asa; “that smells 
good!” 

Mush was a typical pioneer dish. 
Asa had been able to smell its savory 
odors even outside the building. And 
perhaps it was not to be wondered at. 
The only door which the lean-to could 
boast was an opening with a heavy 
cloth stretched over it. Thru this the 
warm air from inside could not only 


back without 
“What we 





site that interests you most, write 
down the stories you have on the sub- 
ject and then go out for more ma- 
terial. Ask the editor of the local 
newspaper if he has on file copies of 
his paper that describe the fight and 
if you may copy the items. Get a 
copy of a histor, of the county. and 
find out what it says on the subject. 
Ask the friends who told you their 
recollections of the matter if they 
have any letters written at the time 
and describing the fight and if you 
may quote from them. 

By this time you should have quite a 
lot of material ready. How are you 
going to arrange it? Put down an 
outline of the fight, as it developed, 
and along with this outline, references 
to the material you have gathered and 
which iilustrate the different points. 

For example, we will take an out- 
line of an imaginary essay on the sub- 
ject, “The Buncombe County Court 
House War.” The same method could 
be followed for essays on “Blizzards in 
the Early Day,” “How Our Grand- 
fathers Lived,” or any of the other 
subjects suggested in the rules below. 

1. Location of court house at 
Bunce. 

(a) County history on early settle- 
ment and county organization. 

2. Growth of Combe and its ambi- 
tion to be county seat, 

(a) County history. 

(b) Files of county paper. 

(c) Incident told by grandfather. 

3. Combe prepares to fight for 
its court house. 

(a) County history. 

(b) Files of county paper. 

(c) Incident told by Mr. Harvey. 

(d) Letter of grandfather. 


THE PIONEER ESSAY CONTEST 


4. The election and the riot that 
followed. 

(a) County history. 

(b) Files of county paper. 

(c) Incidents told by grandfather, 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Smith, Mrs. Jones. 

(d) Letters of grandfather and Mr. 
Harvey. 
5. How the feud was settled. 

(a) County history. 

(b) Incident told by grandfather. 

Now that you have the story clear 
in your own mind, go ahead and write 
it. When you are thru, check back 
with the rules and see that you have 
complied with all the requirements. 
Remember that Wallaces’ farmer read- 
ers have the edge in this contest. If 
you win first prize, you get, not just 
$25, the prize listed, but $25 plus 50 
per cent, which comes to $37.50. 
That’s worth working for. 


RULES FOR’ PIONEER ESSAY 
CONTEST 

Eighteen prizes, totaling $100, will be 
given for the best essays on pioneer days 
in the middle-west. Any farm boy or girl 
is cligible to compete. The prizes will be 
increased 50 per cent in each case where 
the winner or some member of his imme- 
diate family is a subscriber to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. For example, the first prize will 
be $37.50 and the second prize will be $15 
if won by a boy or girl whose folks take 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The contestants will be divided into two 


classes, according to age, as follows: 

CLASS 1—Senior Division--Thirteen to 
eighteen years. The prizes in this class 
are: First, $25; second, $10; third, $5; 
fourth, $3: fifth, $2; sixth, $2; seventh, $1; 
eighth, $1; ninth, $1. 

CLASS 2—Junior Division—Under thir- 
teen years. Prizes in this division are: 
First, $25: second, $10; third, $5; fourth, 


$3; fifth, $2; sixth, $2; seventh, $2; eighth, 
$1; ninth, $1. 

LENGTH OF ESSAYS—Essays 
Senior Division are not to exceed 


in the 
2,000 


A FAMILY VISIT 


(Continued from page /) 


find its way out, but the cold air from 
outside find its way in. Asa, milk pail 


in hand, went over and swung the 
bubbling potion from the crane. 

“Sure you've got enough?” he 
queried. 


There was enough for two families, 
and he knew it, but was trying to 
make conversation. Rachel sat de- 
spondent in one corner. Outside the 
eaves kept up their interminable 
dripping. 

“Drip! Drip! Drip!” 

The family had one cow. The little 
milk that it gave was in the pail. Per- 
haps an animal that had of necessity 
subsisted on swamp grass and tree 
shoots all winter could not be expected 
to give much. Asa was just emptying 
what there was into an earthen dish 
when he heard a noise at the door and 


turned. The others must have heard 
it, too, for they turned almost as 
quickly The first thought to flash 


thru Asa’s mind was that perhaps his 
father had been forced to return. But 
the shuffling of feet, the heavy body 
movements did not sound exactly hu- 
man. The curtain wiggled in a vio- 
lent, peculiar manner. Frightened, he 
distinguished an impatient snort. 

“Quick!” 

It was Mrs. Barnum who _ spoke. 
Catching Rachel by the hand, she 
started for the ladder that led into the 
little loft. The boys, just as a brown- 
ish black nose was thrust into the 
room, were not far behind Following 
the nose came a head and shoulders. 

“It’s a bear!” gasped Harry. 

By this time the party were half 
way up the ladder. Mrs. Barnum had 
in fact almost reached the top. The 
intruder glanced at them, but that 
was about all. Evidently she had not 
yet become well enough acquainted 
with man to fear him, and was far 
more interested in the pct of aban- 
doned mush. Toward it she began to 
waddle, and into the room behind 
her came two miniatures of herself. 
“Its-it’s them!” stammered Rachel. 
Indeed, it did look as tho it might 


be the family they had been trailing 
that morning. But there was little 
time for speculation. It did no. take 
the old bear long to cross the room, 


and a single flip of a paw knocked the’ 


lid from the savory contents of the 
candron. The cvbs had ranged cthein- 
selves one on each side of her. In 
went a paw, scooping a handful of 
the boiling mush into the old bear’s 
mouth, and was followed by a second 
dip and gulp. In her greedy haste she 
stopped for no such trifling considera- 


tions as temperature. It may have 
been that she had never been made 
acquainted with the subject before. 


But now most unexpectedly end pain- 
fully she was made acquainted with it. 
It was after the second mouthful that 
she began to cough and sputter and 
try to wipe the fiery stuff from her 
jaws. Her discomfiture and the look 
of droll surprise on the faces of the 
cubs at beholding such undignified an- 
tics'on the part of their parent were 
too much for the risibilities of the 
children in the loft. ‘They iaughed. 

“That’s what you get,” taunted Asa, 
“for coming into a person’s house and 
eating their supper!” 

But the laugh and the taunt came 
near being disastrous. A black bear 
is a harmless sort of individual, and 
under ordinary circumstances would 
not think of discommoding anyone, 
but, like all other wild creatures, its 
temper is subject to sudden flares, and 
the circumstances at present were not 
exactly ordinary. A scorched mouth 
is not conducive to an equable dispo- 
sition. Besides, this particular bruin, 
as has been indicated, had never 
learned to walk circumspectly in the 
presence of man. It may very well 
have been that she laid her plight to 
these to whcm her attention was now 
attracted. With a savage grunt she 
went at the ladder. It was movable, 
and could be taken down from below, 
but unfortunately the hole was so 
small thru which it led and the loft 
gave so little play that it could not be 
hauled up from above. They tried it 


words. In the Junior Division they should 
not exceed 1,000 words. 

PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT. 
Write in ink or type on one side of the 
paper only. Use paper 8%x11 inches, i 


possible. Mail flat, not rolled. 

CLOSING DATE—December 15, 19%, 
Essays must be in our hands by that 
time. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS—History of our 
farm; my pioneer grandfather; my pio. 
neer grandmother; locating our county. 
seat; history of our school; the coming 
of the railroad to our county; history of 
an old settler; early newspapers of our 
town; early settlements; mills; early his. 
tory of local farm organization, such ag 
the Grange; early history of farmers’ go. 
operatives; early industries of our local. 
ity; history of our church; history of some 
interesting person in our community; the 
building of roads and bridges in our town. 
ship; exciting elections and political cam. 
paigns. Any other pioneer story you may 
think will be interesting. 

JUDGING THE ESSAYS—The essays 
will be judged by a board selected by the 
publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer. His- 
torical accuracy and dramatic interest 
will be the major points on which the de. 
cisions will be based. Announcement of 
the prize winners will be made early ip 
January, 925. 

CHECKING UP—In going over your eg- 
say, before submitting it to the judges, 
check up on the following points: (1) Teff 
the age, name and address of the person 
you had each fact from. If facts are 
taken from a book, magazine or news- 
paper, give the name of the publication, 
the title of the article and the author, 
(2) The extracts you use from old family 
Bibles, family letters, old maps, news. 
papers, account books and all such things, 
ought to be in quotation marks, and you 
should tell whose book or paper it is and 
who wrote the extract. if you know. (3) 
Remember that the care with which your 
authorities are given will count heavily ia 
the judging. 

Send complete essays and address in 
quiries for additional information t 
Pioneer Contest Editor, Boys’ and Girls 
Section, Wallaces’ Farmer, Pes Moines, 
Iowa. 


as the bear landed on it, but it was of 
no use. Her weight made it all the 
more difficult. They got the bottom 
end off the floor and part way up, but 
that was the best they could do. If 
her increasing fury the bear hung on) 
and kept clambering. Tug and shake 
as they might she would not be dis 
lodged. She was within a few feet of 
the top when Asa suddenly flung @ 
quilt down over her head. Its enve 
oping folds blinded 2nd confused her. 
Forgetting where she was, she sought 
to paw it off. It was then that a des 
perate twist of the ladder dislodged 
her. She slipped, did her best to hang, 
lost her balance, and fell. In some 
way, probably due to the quilt, she 
half revolved in the air, and struck 
the floor below on head and shoulders 
They expected her to get up 2gaily 
and excitedly held the lower end 
the ladder tipped out of reach, bit 
she scarcely stirred. After a time t 
began to dawn on them that some 
thing was the matter. Even whet 
the cubs went to her, and nudging 
about, began to whimper, she gave BY) 
response. 

“Gosh,” murmured Harry, in ave 
“she’s dead!” : 
After awhile the whole family 
came convinced of the same thing. 
falling she must have broken 
neck. Gingerly they made their 
down, and found out that it was ® 
Outside they discovered tracks les 
ing from the old snow cave. Thé 
were the duplicates of those that thé 
had lost in the woods just before @# 
ner. The trio must have housed @ 
there to sleep after their wanderiné 
When some days later Mr. Barnum go 
safely home he found that there ¥# 
bear meat to add to his supply of B 
visions for the raising bee. AS ™ 
the mourning cubs, no one had had® 
heart to kill them. The children 5° 
them for over a year, when their 
positions became so uncertain that, 
spite of the pang it gave to part 
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Our Sabbath School t eson') 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
S duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. . 














Christ Feeding the Five 
Thousand 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
Matthew, 
14:13-21; Mark, 6:32-44; Luke, 9:10-19, 
Printed—John, 6:1-15.) 


“After these things Jesus went away 
to the other side of the sea of Galilee, 
which is the sea of Tiberias. (2) And 
a great multitude followed him, be- 
eause they beheld the signs which he 
did on them that were sick: (3) And 
Jesus went up into the mountain, and 
there he sat with his disciples. (4) 
Now the passover, the feast of the 
Jews, was at hand. (5) Jesus there- 
fore lifting up his eyes, and seeing 
that a great multitude cometh unto 
him, saith unto Philip, Whence are we 
to buy bread, that these may eat? (6) 
And this he said to prove him: for he 
himself knew what he would do. (7) 
Philip answered him, Two hundred 
shillings’ worth of bread is not suffi- 
cient for them, that every one may 
take a little. (8) One of his disciples, 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith 
unto him, (9) There is a lad here, who 
hath five barley loaves, and two 
fishes: but what are these among so 
many? (10) Jesus said, Make the peo- 
ple sit down. Now there was much 
grass in the place. So the men sat 
down, in number about five thousand. 
(11) Jesus therefore took the loaves; 
and having given thanks, he distrib- 
uted to them that were set down; like- 
wise also of the fishes as much as 
they would. (12) And when they were 
filled, he saith unto his disciples, 
Gather up the broken pieces which re- 
main over, that nothing be lost. (13) 
So they gathered them up, and filled 
twelve baskets with broken pieces 
from the five barley loaves, which re- 
Mained over unto them that had eaten. 
(i4) When therefore the people saw 
the sign which he did, they said, This 
is of a truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world. (15) Jesus therefore 
Perceiving that they were about to 
come and take him by force, to make 
him king, withdrew again into the 
Mountain himself alone.” 


For the first time in the entiré gos- 


Pel John treads on ground covered 
by all the other evangelists. The 
Miracle here recorded made a very 





Strong impression on each of the four | 


Writers, or the persons from whom 
those that were not eye witnesses re- 


ceived their information. John, who 
Must have been familiar with each 
and all of the gospels, selects this 


Miracle of the feeding of the five thou- 
Sand out of a group of miracles closely 
COnnected in time, evidently for the 
€xpress reason that it furnishes the 
text for the remarkable discourse on 
the bread of life delivered in the syna- 
segue at Capernaum shortly afterward, 
fecorded in the concluding portion of 
this chapter, 

One of the prominent facts connect- 
€d with the miracle is that the Savior 
Bteatly desired a. this time a period 
Of rest anq privacy. The reason as- 
tigned by Matthew is that He had 
fast heard of the murder of His cousin 
according to the flesh, and forerunner 
in point of office, John the Baptist 
(Matthew, 14:13). The reason as- 
signed by Mark is that the disciples 
fa returned from their first mis- 

Ty tour, and therefore presuma- 
heeded His counsel an‘ instruc- 
R, and this could not be given be- 
ease “there were many coming and 
pee, and they had no leisure so 
” h as to eat” (Mark, 6:31). Luke 

nS the same Treason, and inti- 


| bread. 





mates that Herod the tetrarch was 
greatly moved and conscience smitten 
because of the murder of John the 
Baptist, and could account for the pop- 
ular excitement only on the theory 
that he had risen from the dead. 


Visitors at the feast some months 
before had spread abroad the fame of 
Jesus. His disciples had been finally 
called and entered upon their work as 
missionaries, and almost the entire 
population had begun to believe that 
Jesus was to be the restorer of the 
kingdom of David and Solomon. Gali- 
lee, in fact, was ripe for a political 
revolution, and needed only a leader. 

Another passover was at hand, 
which Jesus did not attend, not wish- 
ing to inflame popular expectation; 
and the crowds on their way to Jerusa- 
lem followed Him on His retirement 
to the desert or uninhabited place on 
the west side of the sea, rendering 
seclusion in the daytime impossible. 
Notwithstanding His desire for rest 
and conversation with His disciples, 
He graciously taught these crowds, no 
doubt healing their diseases (as men- 
tioned by Matthew and Luke). We 
are told by Mark that “he had com- 
passion upon them, because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd.” 

Probably about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, or about the time of the 
approach of the multitude, He said to 
Philip: “Whence are we to. buy 
bread, that these may eat?’ Philip 
was staggered. Said he: “Two hun- 
dred shillings’ worth of bread is not 
sufficient for them, that every one 
may take a little.” This was far more 
than there seems to have been at that 
time in the treasury. The matter was 
evidently talked. over among the dis- 
ciples in the afternoon, and when it 
was near sundown the Savior again 
repeats the question, as it appears 
from an examination of the account in 





the other gospels, and Andrew makes: | 


practically the same answer. On in- 
quiring how much bread they had on 
hand, they said that a lad had five 
barley loaves and two small fishes. 
This miracle is one of the few events 
in the life of Christ that are recorded 
in all the gospels. While the other 
three evangelists speak of two fishes, 
John alone speaks of them as small; 
and the term he uses describes the 
small fish, or what we know as sar- 
dines, that were used as a relish with 
It should be remembered that 
when Jesus last met His disciples on 
the Sea of Galilee, and after the large 
draft of fishes, He invited them to 
partake not of the large fishes but of 
the iittle fishes (as shown by the use 
of the same exact word), these same 
small fishes. John also notes that the 
loaves are of barley, the food of the 
poorest. He alone notes the persons 
to whom the request was made, Philip 
and Andrew. Whether thig belonged 
to the disciples and had been given to 
the lad to care for, or whether they 
ascertained that the lad had it and it 
could be purchased if needed, does not 
appear. 
_ The Savior ordered them to sit down 
on the grass in companies or squads in 
regular order, and then, having given 
thanks, or, as we would say, asked the 
blessing customary at meals, whether 
among the Jews or Christians, brake 
it and distributed it to the disciples, 
and they to the multitude, the bread 
and fish growing in His and their 
hands until, after all had been fed, 
each disciple filled his basket, or, as 
we would say, lunch basket, which the 
Jews usually carried with them in 
their journeys, with the broken pieces 
that remained, We here have a strik- 





Top Quality in the 
pen makes 
‘Top Quality on the 
platter 









Yes sir, the man who raises the hogs is the first 
important factor! 

There’s a lot of difference in hogs, you know. We 
put only top-notchers into Star grade. The others 
we can make into hams all right—Sut not Star. 

You’re helping to make Star Hams when you 
ship extra fine hogs. We simply put on the 
finishing touches—a special mild cure and very 
careful smoking. 

But the point is, you can get back one of your 
own selected and delicious hams by asking your 
dealer for an Armour’s Star. U.S. Govt. Inspected. 


ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Packing House Secrets 


National meat packers 
must necessarily have plant 
capacities considerably in ex- 
cess of normal needs because 
it devolves upon national 
packers to absorb surpluses 
when they are sent to market. 
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ing lesson of the virtue of: economy. 
He who could multiply five barley 
loaves and two small fishes into food 
for the hungry thousands yet requires 
the disciples to gather up the frag- 
ments, “that nothing be lost.” 

The record of this miracle affords a 
curious illustration of the weak faith 
of men earnest an@ sincere, and it may 
be that the reason the question was 
asked of Philip is the following: He 
had been very bold when first called, 
and proclaimed Jesus to be_ the 
Messiah (John, 1:45). He had read of 
- the skepticism of Moses in the wilder- 
ness and Jehovah's rebuke (Numbers, 
11:21-23); he had doubtless read of 
the similar miracle wrought by Elijah 
(Il Kings, 5:42-44). He 
thought that the feeding of five thou- 
sand with five barley loaves and two 
small fishes would be too much for the 
Word that made the world and all 
things therein, that gave life to all 
things, and light for man to guide his 
steps aright. Andrew was no better. 
The fact is that neither of them had 
yet fully believed in the Divinity of 
Christ. When a man is fully rooted 
and grounded in faith, a well authenti- 
cated miracle gives him no trouble 
whatever. Miracles, signs and won- 
ders are precisely what it would be 
expected that the Incarnate Word, 
who gave existence and light to ‘the 
world, would perform. If the first 
three verses of John’s gospel are really 
believed, reason can very readily ac- 
cept all the rest. 

But let us not be too hard on these 
disciples. It is as true that Christ 
rules the world today as that He made 
it in the beginning; and when we lose 
faith in the ultimate triumph of all 
true reform, we show precisely the 
same lack of faith as did Philip, An- 
drew, and no doubt the rest of the 
disciples. If all those that profess to 
believe in Christ today really did with 
their whole heart believe in Him with 
a robust, stalwart, virile faith, there is 
not a true reform that would not be 
accomplished speedily. Christ is the 
executive arm of the Godhead, and in 
times when reforms in the church and 
just government in state and nation 
are the demand, Christians are the ex- 
ecutive arm of Christ. He pushes re- 
forms as fast as the peopie really want 
them pushed, and no faster. In a 
broad way it may be said that we are 
just as good peop'e and just as good 
churches as we really want to be; 
and in the same way it may be stated 
that every nation and com- 
munity has as good a government as 
it really deserves: or, in other 
as it really wishes to have. It is a 
lack of vigorous 
the iaspiration of all true religion and 
just government is the real trou- 


every 


words, 


that 


ble with the worid today, whether in- 


dividuals, communities or nations, 


It does not seem surprising, as we | 


read the account of this miracle, the 


only one in His Galilean ministry re- | 


corded by all the evangelists, that the 
people who were fed, who had seen 


this manifestation of His Divine pow- | 


er, should become convinced that this 
was of a truth the prophet that should 
come into the world. They thus an- 
swer the question which John the Bap- 
tist had sent his disciples a short time 
before to ask of Jesus: “Art thou he 
that cometh, or look we for another?” 
The man who could perform such 
works as these must indeed be the 
prophet of whom Moses spake: “Je- 
hovah thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, like unto me; unto him 
ye shall hearken.” 

This display of miraculous power 
made such a powerful impression on 
the multitude, many of whom were pil- 
grims on their way to Jerusalem, that 
they determined to take Jesus by force 
and make Him king. In other words, 
they saw in Him the Messiah, who had 
been the object of their prayers, and 
believed that with a man of such mi- 
raculous powers to lead them they 
could overthrow both the Roman 
power and that of Herod. Seeing this, 


evidently ‘ 





| from the 
|; mixed with a scant 


| put thru 
|} cup sugar, two eggs 
| cinnamon 
| one-half teaspoon mace, a few grains each 


faith in Jesus as 





Jesus withdrew again into the moun- 
tain and sent the disciples across the 
lake in a boat. 





OLD ENGLISH FRUIT CAKE 

Now is the time to make your fruit cake 
if you would have it at its best by the 
holidays. Bake it in an enamel-lined pan 
and occasionally baste it with grape juice 
or some other sweetened fruit juice. 

An old English fruit cake recipe calls 
for these ingredients: One pound of 
butter, one pound of light brown sugar, 
nine eggs, one pound of flour, two tea- 
spoons cinnamon, two teaspoons mace, 
two teaspoons bakivz powder, one tea- 
spoon soda, two tablespoons milk, two 
pounds raisins, seeded and finely chonped 
three pounds currants, one-half pound 
chopped almonds, one pound citron, slice 


| thin and cut in strips. 


Cream the butter and sugar together. 
Separate yolks from whites of eggs ail 
beat yolks till lemon-colored and add to 
the butter and sugar mixture. Then add 
milk, fruit, nuts and flour mixed and 
sifted with mace, cinnamon, soda and 
baking powder. Put in buttered deen 
pans and cover with a sheet of oiled 
paper. Steam three hours and bake one 
and one-half hours in a slow oven cr 
bake four hours in a very slow oven. Rich 
fruit cake is always better if part o° the 
cooking is accomplished by steaming. 





PEANUT BRITTLE 

One and one-half cups sugar, two-thirds 
cup light corn syrup, two-thirds cup water, 
one-half teaspoon vanilla, one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt, one dessert-spoon soda, 
cups shelled and unroasted peanuts, two 
tablespoons butter. 

Boil sugar. corn syrup and 
gether, covered, for three minutes. 
uncover and boil to hard ball stage. 
the nuts around in the softened butter 
and add this to the syrup mixture. Boil 
and stir slowly for ten or fifteen minutes 
or until the nuts are well roasted and a 
light brown color. Just before removing 
stove, add vanilla, salt and soda 
tablespoon of water. 
Pour on a large, flat surface to cool. 


water to- 
Then 
Toss 





MOTHER’S PUMPKIN PIE 
Among the many things that 
made better than anyone else is pumpkin 
pie. On state occasions she would put 
black walnuts in it and top it off with 
huge fluffs of whipped cream put on at 


morher 


| the last minute before serving. Her -eci 


reduced for one pie. calls for: One and 
one-half cups pumpkin, cooked down and 
colander, two milk, one 
one-half teaspoon 


ginger, 


cups 
one-fourth 


teaspoon 


one-half cup of 
finely. 


nutmeg, 
chopped 


of cloves and 
black walnuts 
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“Costs More— 
Worth It! 


For Better Baking Results 
You Need Better Flour 


QCOIDENT Flour is demanded by house- 
wives who are particular not only because 
it makes more loaves of lighter, tastier, more 
wholesome bread but also because they are sure 
of crisp, flaky pie crust; dainty, flavorsome bis- 
cuits; delicious, evenly $rained cake—guaran- 
teed success with every baking. 


Enjoy extra goodness in everything you 
bake by ordering OCCIDENT Flour for 


your next baking day. 


Your dealer. is 


authorized to refund the full purchase 
price if you do not find that OCCIDENT is 
better than any other flour. 


Look for the slip contained in every sack of 
Occident Flour giving you the privilege of send- 


ing for a copy of 


“The Children’s Party Book,” 


a 40-page book of parties, games and recipes. 


The Guaranteed Flour 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co., General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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eres none to compare with 


Butter Dut Coffee a 


t 


Where else can you find a coffee that wins 
the universal praise that Butter-Nut does? 


At the most particular luncheon the guests are 
charmed by its richness and mellowness of flavor. 


And for the family—no meal is at its best 
until Butter-Nut Coffee has been served. 


Butter-Nut is the ideal coffee for every occa- 
sion; good beyond the expectation of the most 
critical guest, economical enough for a three-times- 


a-day treat for the whale family. 


“dhe Coffee Delicious’ 
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Butter-Nut Coffee 
is never soldin bulk. 
Your grocer has it 
in sealed cans 
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“Super-Zinced” Fences 
are protected against rust 
by the heaviest armor of zinc 
that can be successfully applied 
to wire. We use_our own basic 
open hearth steel, and by our 
improved process the zinc is so 
thoroughly bonded to the wire that 
it will not crack or peel. This gives 
superior rust resistance, and we guar- 
antee our fences to be unexcelled in 
quality and durability. 


Pittsburgh Perfect & 
Columbia Fences | 


* are made in the Government apptoved 
styles for farm, poultry and garden, 
and include our superlative attractive 
Lawn and Flower Fences. Both Col- 
umbia and Pittsburgh Perfect Fences 
are “Super-Zinced”, giving greater 
rust protection at no increase in 
price. They add to the appearance, 
value and profit of your farm more 
Sen any other investment you can 
make. 
FREE—Vest pocket size book with 
/ 72 pages of farm accounts, 
FREE! crop information, etc., also 
ofarm ‘‘Super-Zinced” Fence Cata- 
Qwners- logue, free upon request. | 


Pittsbu 
Steet rs 


716 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 



















RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
10¢ PER DOSE 








Vials of 10 Coses - + 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
13c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 


ni, Vials of 10and 50doses « 


| 2s 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 















Write Us for Our Free Blackles Booklet 


































Blow them out, roots 
and all—easily and 
cheaply with 


DYNAMITE 
a 


Most efficient and economical 
aid in clearing stump land, 
Swamp draining, ditch dig- 
ging and tree planting. Full 
Strength and 100% quality 
Maintained for 17 years. A 
Srade for every need. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
get in touch with us direct. 
Write for free booklet 
‘What Dynamite Will Do.” 

Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 

641 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


By MERRITT P. ALLEN 














SYNOPSIS 


Professor Marcellus Van der Goot was 
the first ‘‘mystic and seer’ to hit our 
town. He was the first guy, too, to have 
a manservant to wait on him. No wonder 
Bill and I were curious about him, and 
that curiosity didn’t ease up any when he 
started in, right off the bat, to cut out 
Spencer Spudd with Annabell Tobin. 

Annabell was the daughter of Mel To- 
bin, the constable, and good-looking, 
which was darned funny under the cir- 
cumstances, and also—to balance up— 
sort of silly, which you could understand 
easy enough after looking at Mel. Spen- 
cer Spudd, who was a pretty decent fel- 
low even if he did teach school, was crazy 
about her. But Van der Goot had a swell 
line of chatter, a good car, and put on all 
sorts of dog, so that poor Spencer didn’t 
have much luck. Both Bill and I felt 
sorry for him, altho we didn’t dream that 
in a few days we would be going to his 
funeral. 

However, Bill didn’t believe that the 
professor and his manservant. Rudolpho, 
were in town just to enjoy the scenerg. 
Bill, who has a lot of fool ideas, is nucs 
on mysteries, and he got the notion that 
the two were up to something deep and 
dark and probably mean. Something hap- 
pened one day when we were out fishing 
to make him sure of it. We had dropped 
in the visit Honey Hale, an old chap who 
kept bees and made soap for a living, and 
found him taking care of a crazy brother. 
After we left, we looked back and saw 
Rudolpho sneaking in. It looked fishy to 
me and to Bill, too. 


The next night we went out to the 
professor’s place and found a couple of 
trucks unloading boxes. According to 


Rudolpho all that was in them was books 
for the professor, but neither Bill nor I 
could figure out why they needed to be so 
sneaking quiet about delivering them. if 
that was all. Next day we drifted around 
to cheer up poor old Spencer. He was 
learning French by the phonograph meth- 
od. and after we had egged him on he de- 
cided to make a record himself. He read 
some sad sounding poetry into the mouth- 
piece, and then said in a far-away voice: 


“Boys. I am—ah—going to ask you to 
do me a_ possible’ favor. If anything 


should happen to me, if I should-—ah—die, 
will you give that record to—ah—Miss 
Tobin? She has a machine with which 
she can reproduce it.” : 
Just to cheer him up then we told him 


about our trip to the professor's place 
the night before. As we talked he grew 
excited, and when we stopped he said 


things that made our eyes bug out. 


CHAPTER !IV—SPENCER TAKES A 
HAND 


Two days later, Deacon Brown's wife— 
she is Cash’s sister—came over while we 
were at dinner and flopped down into a 


chair by the dining-room door with that’ 


has when 
soul. 


always 
somebody's 


look on her face she 
she is worried about 
That expression always: makes me think 
of a saint with the toothache; it is so 
pions and so painful. 

“Won't you sit down and have a bit 
Ma asked her. 

But she answered, in a voice to match 
her face, ‘‘No, thank you, my dear. We 
have just had dinner. such as 'twas, for 
the deacon wanted only soft toast and 
tea.” 

“His cold 
as he stabbed a 
began to peel it. 

“Ah, yes: he is quite miserable.” 

“Fad a doctor?” 

“No. 
South Bitters.” 

“Queer note, havin’ a cold in summer.” 

“On the contrary. it is a very common 
occurrence,” his sister contradicted, as 
usual. “Statistics show that warm 
weather is conducive to colds.” 

“Shoot! There’s as much sense in say- 


e?” 


said Cash, 
eye and 


him?” 
in the 


still with 
potato 


in’ that eatin’ ice credm would cause 
chilblains.”’ : 
“We won't argue, Cassius,” she said, 


which meant that she was itching for an 
argument. 

But Ma wasn’t, she changed the 
subject by inquiring for Spencer. 

Mrs. Brown dragged her chin down with 
a great sigh. “I am worried about Spen- 
cer. He is not like himself.” 

“Well,” Cash said, “there may be some 


so 


advantage in that, considerin’ what he 
is by nature.” 
“Cassius, I am ashamed of you for 


speaking so of the poor boy.” 

“Now, Henrietta, I think just as much 
of him as you do.” 

“You act it!” ° 

“Why, I'd give him my last pair of 
galluses and glue my britches to my 
shirt, if it would help him any.” 

“What an expression!” 

“Yeah. Well. what’s the special trouble 
with Spencer today?” 

“You must know that Annabell has ut- 
terly discarded him.” 

“Some folks wouldn't call that trouble.” 

“Don’t be brutal, Cassius. He loves 
her.”’ 

“Oh, I s’pose so. I ain’t nothin’ much 
ag’inst Annabell, tho I don’t like to see 
a girl bob her hair and wear a dress skirt 
that ain’t big enough to flag a handcar 


with.” 








He is taking his favorite Sunny | 





“Cassius, remember there are children 
present.”’ 

“Uh-hu. I s’pose this here Professor 
Gander Goat is the cause of Spencer's 
wailin’ and gnashin’ of teeth. The female 
Tobinses seem to have took a great shine 
to him.” 

Mrs. Brown said that the fault was 
mogre with Mrs. Tobin than with Anna- 
bell, and that it was shocking for a moth- 
er to permit, even encourage, a daughter 
to associate with a strarge man twice her 
age. 

“But, you see.”’ Cash put in, ‘Kate is 
looney bout this spirit business.” 

Mrs. Brown leaned forward in her chair 
and shook her finger up and down. ‘‘What 
do you think! Yesterday afternoon that 
professor actually gave a private seance 
to Kate and Annabell.” 

“No!” Ma exploded. 

“Indeed, yes!"" Mrs. Brown leaned back 
in her chair and rolled here eyes to heav- 
en, or at least to the ceiling. 

“You mean they talked with ghosts?” 
Cash asked. 

“I do, Cassius. Kate is telling every 
one that she was in communication with 
her dead father.” 

“Well, I snum!” Cash reached for the 
pie. ‘‘How’s everything with Henry?” 

“She said he was happy.” 

“Huh!” 

“And anxious to see her again.” 

“He allus was queer.” 

“But the idea!’ Mrs. Brown clasped 
her hands. ‘That woman took her daugh- 
ter into that house, into a dark room— 
seances are always held in a dark room, 
it seems—and let her listen to that man 
taking liberties with her grandfather's’ 
departed spirit. It is disgraceful!” 

“It would be, if it wasn’t all humbug,” 
Cash said. 


“But the principle is the same. It is 
even worse because it is a fake.” 

“It certainly is,’’ Ma _ said. *T don’t 
wonder Spencer is upset.” 

“Nor do I, Carrie.” Mrs. Brown closed 


her eyes and shook her head. 

Ma went on. ‘He is so sensitive that 
he will be wild if people make fun of 
Annabell.” 3 

Mrs. Brown Opened one eye a little. ‘If 
Kate Tobin doesn’t have something ter- 
rible to answer for, I shall be mistaken.” 

Ma asked, ‘“‘What does Mel say?” 

‘He feels as we do, but that makes lit- 
tle difference.”’ 

“Oh, well.”” Cash said. “if 
wants to marry a ghost catcher, 
of our business.” 

“But. 


Annabell 
it’s none 
Cassius,”’ his sister cried, open- 
ing both eyes, “if Spencer, who is our 
friend, should do something terrible : 

“Spencer! Why. Henrietta. he couldn’t 
even think of anythin’ terrible if he set 
up fourteen nights runnin’. Might as well 
try to teach a rabbit to swear.” 

“Ah, that is because you do not under- 
stand.”” She hit@hed her chair nearer and 
lowered her voice. “None of you must 
ever repeat what I am about to tell you, 
but I happen to know that Spencer is on 





the verge of a moral collapse.” 

“Henrietta!” from Ma. 

“But listen, Carrie. For two nights 
past. at least, he has not been home un- 
til very late, which is something he has 
never done before. Even when calling 
on Annabell he was always in by ten 
o’clock.”’ ; 

“Mebbe he’s got another girl further 


off.”’” Cash put in. 

She gave him a look. You may not be 
so flippant when I tell you that this morn- 
ing I found a bottle partly full of liquor 
in his room.” 

Cash was the first to come to 
that earthquake, “What did he 
he asked. 

“IT have had no opportunity to question 
him. He has been away all day—another 
unusual circumstance.” 

“Sure it was rum?” Cash asked. 

‘tT am. I smelled it.” 

“And threw it out the window?” 

‘I placed it in the medicine cupboard, 
for I intend to confront him with it. 
Spencer Spudd or any other person can 
not bring liquor into my house unchal- 
lenged.” 

Maybe there wasn’t some 
that—and maybe there was. If thirteen 
million words sold for fiv* cents, that 
conversation would have brought some- 
thing over four hundred dollars. That 
Spencer, forsook and forsaken by Anna- 
bell, was headed for the bow-wows and 
hitting on all six was plain enough to 
every one except Messrs. William Cum- 
mings and Edward Spinney. We knew a 
thing or two or three, bnt as we had 
promised Spencer to lock our broadcast- 
ing apparatus for a while, we couldn't 
hand out any soothing syrup to the suf- 
fering public. 

Really, Spencer’s soul was not so hard 
up as it looked to be. That day in his 
room when we happened to mention the 
professor’s books, he had stood thinking 


after 
say?” 


talk after 




















Every rod of “‘Galvannealed” Square Deal 
fence is made of copper-bearing steel. 
The patented “‘Galvannealed”’ process 
welds 2 to 3 times more zinc coating into 
the wire. Copper mixed in with thesteel to- 
gether with the extra heavy zinc coati 
stops rust; ore Square Deal lasts 
to 3 times longer. Costs net one cent more 
than the ordinary kind. We'll send upon 
request, copy of official tests that abso- 
lutely prove these claims. 


Galvannealed 
Square Deal Fence 


has these othe: gccd points: Stiff, picket- 
like stay wires require fewer posts—always 
tight and trim, no sagging; full gauge wires 
last longer; famous Square Knot 
guaranteed not to slip; well crimped line 
wires give live tension, secure against 
strains and s wea changes. 


Two to three times more zinc 
= more wear—no extra price 
Write today for official proof of tests, also get our 


catal and—a copy of Ropp’s Calculator (an- 
swers}5 p00farm questions). All 3 free. Addrese 


me Steel & Wire Co. 
3847 industrial St. Peoria, Ulinois 
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Buy this longer- 
lasting fence — 
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Ground In A Hurry 


Better Feed at Less Cost 


Grind any feed grown, either separately 
or togethsr—coarse or fin. Alfalfa, corn 
fodder, ete. or grain ground fine enough 


for slop. Simple and trouble proof. 
Hyatt Roller Bearings. Not a bolt or 


rivet in the W-W Grinding Cylinder. 
4 sizes—elevator or blower 


W-W'vre GRINDERS 


“Ten years of successful , 
- 98 VA 






Write for folder and samp- 
lea of ground feed, 


The W-W Feed Grinder Co., 


Manutacturers 
Wichita, Mansas 


Distributors 

The T. G_ Northwall Co,, 
915 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb, 
The Repass Auto Co. 
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Waterivo, owe 
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Kd uO 
NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THIS LABEL 


Corn Husking 


Becomes A Picasure When 
You Use 


ERNSTE’S 


BEAR BRAND 
HUSKERS LOTION 


To keep your hands in condition. 
Cracks, soreness and chaps dis- 
appear rapidly with only a few 
applications. 


Send 2c for a big 4-ounce bottle 
today. Enough to last more 
than a month. 


ERNSTE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Des Moines, lowa 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
<G ACTORY DIRECT 













“I Saved $35.00,” 
Says Roy ps Maple- 
ton, lowa. You, too, can 
gave by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory, Prices. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 31, 1994 
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PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 


SANITARY 
WRITE FOR PRICES 











CARLISLE 
CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


HUBBELL BLOG DES MOINES 
FACTORY AT CARLISLE,/JOWA. 


SAVE THE PIGS 


FROM WORMS AND NECRO 


Hog raisers everywhere who are 
facing such appalling losses from 
“Necro,” or Necrotic Enteritis, will be 
glad to learn that a simple, effective, 
inexpensive treatment has been found. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with 
Germozone, the old reliable remedy 
for bowei disorders in poultry. Users 
discovered that pigs, drinking Germo- 
zone water intended for poultry, es- 
caped “Necro,” while the others in 
the herds contracted the disease. 

Following up this discovery veteri- 
Marians and expert field men devised 
a Germozone treatment, which has 
been used with complete success on 
hundreds of farms during the last year. 


Full information Free 


If “Necro” is near you, or if pigs are 
Scouring, thin or unthrifty, send at 
once for full information—free on re- 
quest. 

Ask the “Lee Way” dealer in your 
town about the Germozone treatment, 
or write to Mr. Geo. H. Lee, Pres, 
Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb, 
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| 30% of the farmers of Iowa use Cagwins Husk- 


Cers Liniment—Because they can husk 
more corn—and is the best and cheapest. 














ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Cariload iets and less at lowest 
prices—Ask fer our price list. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 
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for a couple of minutes, then he closed 
the door and put his back against it. 

“Boys,” he said, his pale eyes begin- 
ning to shine, “do you realize what you 
have discovered?”’ 

“You have stumbled upon the fact that 
—ah—Van der Goot is a liquor dealer.” 

“Huh!” Bill squawked. 

“Ugh!” I croaked. 

“Don’t you see,”’ he went on, “that his 
house is a—ah—halfway place between 
Canada and points south of here?” 

We said something; I forget what. 

Spencer rubbed his hands. “Ah—that 
Quebec car brings the stuff over the line 
and Van der Goot retails it to regular 
customers?” 

Can you beat it? There we had been 
right in the berry patch, but as fargas 
suspecting booze we might as well have 
been revenue officers: Books! Since that 
day Bill has never had quite such a swell 
opinion of his detecting. 

My brains were still out of town, and 
without waiting for them to return, I 
said, ‘‘Let’s tell the sheriff.” 

Spencer schook his head, for while he 


knew that Mel was no ordinary man, be- | 


ing Annabell’s father, he also knew he 
was the worst bean spiller since Adam. 

“No,” he said. ‘In case our suspicions 
might get abroad and warn—ah—Van der 
Goot, I think we had better say nothing 
to anyone until we have more informa- 
tion.” 

Bill woke up at the chance of detecting. 
“You mean to disguise ourselves and buy 
some booze of the professor?” 

“I hardly think we could—ah—succeed 
that way.”’ Spencer said, walking up and 
down the room. “It is probable that he 
personally knows his customers and would 
sell to no one else. Ah—he has undoubt- 
edly been planted here by some ring. 
Probably he is some wealthy man’s serv- 
ant, a butler or footman.” 

“And Rudolpho is in with him,” I said. 

“Bright boy to think of that!” Bill 
snapped. 

‘Books!’ I walloped his sore spot. 

“I wasn’t a bigger lunkhead than you 
about ’em.” he growled. 

“But you were Sherlock and I was only 
Watson.” 

“Oh, dry up!” 

“How long since 

“Ah—boys.” Spencer cut in. “May I 
rely on you to help me in this case?” 

We told him that he could bet a high 
hat on it. 

“Then I shall confide in no one else for 








the present, and I—ah—ask you to do the | 


same.” 

We promised to be as mum as seven- 
teen gravestones. 

“Boys,”’ he said, moving about and 
picking up things without knowing it. 
‘you can not imagine what it would mean 
to me to prove to—ah—people that this 
Van der Goot is the skunk I have always 
felt him to be. It would be the greatest 
triumph of my life if I could show the 
whelp up for what he is.” 

That was pretty strong talk for Spencer, 
but it was a good sign, for it showed that 
he might have fire enough of his own to 
cook the professor’s goose. 

“But we must work fast or we may be 


too late,” he added, .breaking a pencil 
with his fingers. 

“How we going at it?’’*I asked. 

He twiddled the pieces of pencil. “You 


got some valuable information by watch- 
ing Van der Goot’s place. Ah—perhaps 
until we can form a better plan. we might 
do well to continue that way.” 

“Good stunt.”’ Bill agreed. “We'll let 
you know everything we see." 

“But—ah—I thought I would go with 
you, tonight as soon as it is dark.” 

We were afraid he would ball things 
up. not being used to detecting, but as it 
was more his funeral than ours. we 
couldn’t say anything. That evening we 
three went out with the whip-poor-wills 
and tho we watched the professor's place 
until after midnight, we might as well 
have been spying on a church for all the 
pep there was in it. Spencer was a little 
discouraged, but he said we would try it 
again the next night. 

The following day he tried to argue 
the love question with Annabell, but his 
luck. was still on a vacation. According 
to the neighbors, she met him at the 
threshold and after he had talked along 
for about ten seconds she slammed the 
door in his face. A few minutes later 
Rudolpho swung the glass house up te 
the horse block and helped the professor 
out. The professor stayed to supper with 
the family. that is, he and Annabell and 
her mother had tea on the front porch 
while Mel ate in the kitchen. Poor Spen- 
cer didn’t eat at all, so the Browns said 
and when he met us at dark he looked 
even worse than ever. 

We scouted the professor's house on all 
sides; there were no near neighbors, and 
then settled down behind some berry 
bushes across the drive oppvsite the back 
door. Our luck was at bat, for we hadn't 
been there an hour when a car drove up, 
and by its lights we saw it was from 
York State. The driver was alone, Ru- 
dolpho let him in the back door, and 
straight off both began carrying boxes 
from the house to the car. Every “time 
the door opened, we could see the pro- 
fessor back inside checking them off in a 
little book. With the last box he came 
out and the three stood by the car. 











“Any interference around here?’ the 
driver asked. 

“None at all,” the professor answered 
in a sort of ordinary voice, different from 
what we had ever heard him use. “Every 
head is solid bone.” 

“TI thought the place looked like a vege- 
table garden the time the boss and [I 
picked it out. Sorry you have to stick 
here, but it is worth while.” 

“It’s not so bad,”’ the professor said. 

“While Annabell is here,’”” Rudolpho 
added, and laughed. 

I heard Spencer grind his teeth. 


“Who is she?’ the driver wanted to 
know. 

“The sheriff’s daughter,” Rudolpho 
said. 


“No wonder you have smooth sailing.” 

“Oh, I’m no friend of his,”’ the profes- 
sor said. ‘“‘But I could run an open bar 
here and he would never know it.” 

“Take my advice,”’ the stranger said, 
“and don’t mix up with the women.” 


“This one is a pippin,’’ the professor 
declared. 

Spencer’s teeth again. 

“Then there are others who think so, 


and they will get you.” 

The professor slapped his knee “The 
principal one is a school teacher, the prize 
boob in town.” 

No sound whatever from Spencer. 

“All the same, don’t be careless. The 
stuff you are getting is building up a hot 
trade for us. We don’t want to lose it.” 

“By the way,’’ the professor said, “‘if 
you -~want something cheaper, I have the 
best brew in the world.” 

“Make it yourself?”’ 

“No. For one thing there is honey in 
it. Try it.” He took a bottle from his 
pocket and handed it to the driver, who 
smelled it. 

“How much you got?” 

“Ten pints. I bought them for samples 
and to introduce it I will sell it for a dol- 
lar a pint.” 

“T'll take the ten,” 
bottle on the car set the stranger went 
into the house with the other two. 

In less than a minute, Spencer had that 
bottle, and we were hipering across the 
garden. It all seemed pretty tame to Bill 
and me, who wanted a brush of some 
kind; but Spencer said that as long as we 
weren't officers with authority to take it 
by force, the next best thing was to take 
it by stealth. He carried the bottle as 
tho it was pure gold. 

“Going to have the 
tonight?" Bill asked. 

‘No,”” Spencer answered. ‘You see, I 
can afford to—ah—make ao mistake in 
this. It is of too great importance. If I 
were to cause Van der Goot’s arrest 
without positive proof of his guilt, it 
would seem that I sought to injure him 
thru—ah—mere jealousy. It would weak- 
en me and strengthen him. I must know 
that this liquor, which he sold, is illegal. 
I shall take a small sample to Burlington 
for analysis tomorrow. Ah—boys, 
things may happen soon,” 

I'll say they did. 

(Continued 


and standing the 


professor jugged 


week) 


A Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad 
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and asking us questions. There was much 
piling up of our baggage in alphabetical 
rows so that the officers could go thru our 
Suitcases if their curiosity should get the 


better of them. There was much paying 
of the last rites, a formidable tip to the 
cabin steward, bath steward. deck stew- 
ard library steward. waiter, and -the 
many other friends I'd made on board— 
the heavy beginning of the obnoxious and 
high-powered system of tipping with 
which all of Europe is so infested. 
Finally we emerged from the heap of 


baggage and uniformed officials and scur- 
ried over to the little toy train waiting to 
carry us to London. Instead of a door in 
each end and a long aisle down the cen- 
ter of the car,as we have here—and which 
is therefore the right way—the European 


“train, and usually in the same car, get. 


great" 





= 


cars have a side-door entrance for ecagh= 
compartment of two seats facing each oth. 
er. These seats extend the width of the 
ear, and each compartment holds about 
six or eight people. 

These compartments are either ‘I Clagg” 
or “III Class,” according to the sign on 
the door, and that sign is about all the | 
































difference there really is except in the | Repu 
matter of price. Third class and firgt @ipare made 
class compartments—there do not seem to gy @?""°* | 


be any second class—are in the same 4 
ting the same service and going just ag 
fast. Aside from a slight difference in 
the upholstering, the only additional value 
in a first class ticket. which costs twige 
as much, is the opportunity it gives the 
Englishman to demonstrate his “class,” 

The little toy trains with the little toy 
cars make remarkably fast time, however, 
and we clattered along out of Southamp. 
ton watching the picturesque farms and 
villages of southern England come and go 
like stereopticon slides. 

Rural England from a train window ig 
all the imagination calls for. It is satis. 
fying. The-patchwork-shaped little farms 
—themselves a crazy quilt in patches of 
garden and wheat, hayfields and pastures; 
the wniding white roads with the count- 
less bicycles and plodding, big. two- 
wheeled carts; the many small flocks 9 
sheep; the thatched roofs and red-tiled 
chimneys; the inevitable ivy-grown stone 
wall about the garden, and the hedges 
along the highway—it is the blending of 
all of these into a fleeting panorama from 
the car windows that made “the charm 
of England” a real appeal to all of us. 
We wanted to wander along those roads 
and talk to the English farmer about his? 
hay and his mutton and his family and: 
himself. ’ 

But we headed for London, mighty Lon- 
don, on the Thames. The “City of Ten 
Million Chimneys” gradually crowded the 
charm of rural England out of. the pic- 
ture, the little toy train pulled into Pad- 
dington Station, and we were in London 
at last. 


Our wanderings about Westminster Ab- 
bey, London Bridge, Pall Mall, and Picca- 
dilly and our experiences with the nativeg 
of Merrie England who try to speak our 





language and really do the best they can g and les 

at it, will be described in the next ine We ale 

stallment. Y ate the 

SALTING SOFT CORN es 

Salting soft corn has already become @ 

general practice in some sections of Illi- 

nois, and aceording to tests conducted at 

the Iowa experiment station. is an inex F 

pensive, simple operation that will help oo, 

solve the soft corn problem. ¢ Send £ 
The chief advantages in using salt are f Plants. 

that it tends to prevent heating and mold- ff En; 

ing until the corn dries naturally. In tests / < 

at the Iowa station and substantiated by y) 

farm practice in Illinois, the following (Litt 


facts were found: 

1. Two pounds of salt per 100 pounds 
of ear corn was found to retard mold and 
heating, more than a lesser amount, but 
one pound of salt per 100 pounds of 6a 
corn is as much salt as most livestock 
should eat with the corn. Do not use 
more than 30 pounds of salt to each 4#- 
bushel load of corn. 

2. Use special ventilators in center of 





crib when salting soft corn in the crib 
Salt retards heating and molding whilé 
the corn is drying. 

3. Spread the salt evenly over thé 


‘ 
Bone: 


fo 


corn, getting it as well distributed as pos& 
sible. 

4. Salt will not make good corn out of 
poor corn. as some might expect, but with 
the aid of proper ventilation, will tend ® 


prevent heating and molding until the HID 
corn dries. 
Ventilators should be installed in com 


cribs wehther or not salt is used to pre 
vent molding. A combination of ventila 
tion and salting may save tne soft com 
crop for many Iowa farmers, according @ 
E. S. Dyas, farm crops specialist, lowa 
State College. 
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¢ It supplies the needed Vitamines, especially Fat Soluble A. You need 
m \VI-TASI-LAC for your breeding stock. 


of it. 





GRELCK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


183 South Franklin Street” 


Gentlemen:— 
Please ship......... os 


weight 475 lbs.), at 


drums at 135 -3Ci each; 


draft payable on arrival. 


Feeding instructions sent with every order. 


PRD ccs Setinns 


SEMI-SOLID 


VI-TASI-LAC 


(Condensed Brown Buttermilk) 


Grelck Products Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


eee eee ee ee ee ee Oe 


Sena aes A barrels of VI-TASI-LAC (average net 
} 4c per lb. west | 
| 44c per Ib. east | 

ee ee 50 Ib. pails at 


liver VI-TASI-LAC to your R. R. station at these prices. All shipments made 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


of Mississippi river; ---.-....-..-.------ 100 Ib. 


$33.50 + 
+ $3.75 | 
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It is worth your while to try a barrel | 
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each. We de & 
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Save $10.00 to $40.00 a Ton on 


MINERAL MIXTURES 


Feed Minerals and Save on Corn. 


+ . . 
Reputation Mineral Mixtures 
gre made of the best materials obtainable, and we 
guarantee quality and formula as on every bag. 


cosTS LESS READY xe? THAN TO MAKE 
T YOURSELF. 

Minerals are BB 2 tate Agricultural Col- 
leges and feed experts as ng absolutely essential 
to successful stock raising and produces remarkable 
esults because it supplies calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, chlorine on minerals usually miss- 

y 
akes less feed per pee 


me unds of grain. 

Produces more profit ause shorter feeding 

period | ‘enables you to reach the early and higher 
rke 

Bec ts count! Try our Mineral Mixture on our 
Some feeders prefer one formula, some 

We have several different mixtures. 


OUR MOST POPULAR 
FORMU 


MULA, 
eens Cpnaien Mixtare. 


Sulphur 4%, copperas 2%, glau- 
ber salts 6%, epsom salts 2%, 
common salt 11%, high calcium 
limestone 34.97%, spent bone black 
25%, hardwood ashes 10%, meat 

iodide 


8:28 


‘or 5 ted 


in every 


rantee, 
Seber. 


5% and potassium 


ented, 100 Ib. icescsscosss® 
3—Price, 300 IbS..ceccccsepeces 
—Price, per ton......... 
Indianapolis - 
City. Send all orders to Chicago, Ill, 

Write for prices and formulas for different mix- 
tures—all at a®big saving. Ask Ask for Booklet 65W51. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





$775% 


vs? 76's 


Shipped from Chicago, 


















Better lights 
and more power at less cost 
and less trouble. The Cushman i is both a light 
anda power plant. sides giving you all 
the clectric light ou need, it wiil also oper- 
ate the pump, w saw, cornsheller, feed grinder, 
ete., from the friction 
elateh pulley, 















Price very 

reasonable and special 

terms of payment arranged. 
d for circular on Light ; 

ate, If interested in prices on engines, ask 

for Engine Circular. 


Cushman Moter Works (2) 


997 N. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
seerssemeresnaanmeawn ns 
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HIGHEST 
PRICES 
Weonest Grading - Prompt Payment 


Sor fe GROS 


HIDES-PELTS-WOOL 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Ine. 
200 N. 1st Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 























Helps You Catch 


More Furs 
Send your shipments to the old- 
est fur receiving house in St. 
Louis and see the results. No 
Commission charged. 
We will if you desire subm 
ices on mats shipment and batt 
t senarate for yourreply. Write 
for free price list of furs, shipping 
tags, traps. Also sample of bait. 
EUGENE DONZELOT & SON 
Established 1844 
208 Donzelot Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 


s NOW 








. Supplies. sete 
at once for Cai 
= mai SOUPON TODAY 


&. w. Bice 
334 cst a& 8.60. nae hg ad Fure 4 


aed Biggs B Kansas City, M: 

my name on your list for Fur * Quotations 
and FREE Catalog of Special Bargains in Trap t 
Per's Supplies and Mail Order Specialties, § 
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OSH- 
2 AWAY 





the best contribution prin 





| Joshaway Crabapple says: 


national air; at election time we 


this column. 


A es of one dollar will be given each week 
ted in 





“In war time we stand for the 


stand for the hot air.’ 























WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE? 


Write answers on a eee and send 


Vallaces’ Farm- 
November 21. 


them to Joshaway, Care 
er. All answers must be iy by 


WITH EXCEPTIONS 


Abe Shapiro was telling Muskovitch and 


Rabinowski about his brother, Isaac, who 
’ , 
had been absent for a year or so. 
“Undt he goes by Chicago undt opens 


a wholesale chewelry store. undt the feerst 
























to | 


year he makes forty tousand dollars! 
Aind’t it so, Perlman?” 

“Mid some eggceptions. chass. It vas | 
not Chicago, it vas Cincinnati. It vas not | 
the wholesale chewelry. it vas the retail. 
It vas not forty tousand, it was four. He 
didn’t make it—he lost it?” 

A ROYAL CONNECTION 

Lady ‘You talk like a gentleman, sir.’ 

Tramp: “Yes, ma‘am. I'm re¢lated to 
royalty. Wunst I was stung’ by a queen 
bee,” 

“What has happened to the poor man?” 
asked the agitated 1nd rushing up 
where a disheveled traveling man lay ! 
sprawled amid the wreck of his suitcase. 

“He was running for the car,”’ explained 
an interested youngster standing by. 

“And didn’t he catch it?” 

“Oh, yes, he caught it, all right—but it 
got away again.” 

REVERSE ENGLISH 

Private Jones was summoned to appear 
before his captain. 

“Jones,” said the officer, frowning 
darkly, ‘this gentleman complains that 


| dividual, 


you have killed his dog.” 


“A dastardly trick.’” interrupted the 
owner of the dog. ‘‘to kill a defenseless 
animal that would harm no one!” 

“Not much defenseless about him,” 
chimed in the private, heatedly. ‘‘He bit 
pretty: freely into my leg, so I ran my 
bayonet into him.” 

“Nonsense!” answered the owner angri- 
ly. ‘‘He was a docile creature. Why did 
you not defend yourself with the butt of 


your rifle?” 
“Why didn’t he bite 
asked Private Jones, 


me with his tail?” 
with spirit, 


SAVED BY CONFESSION 
asked 
the 


a curious in- 
rail of the 


“Doin’ any good?’’ 
looking over 


| bridge. 





answered the fisherman 
bass out 0’ 


“Any good?” 
below, “why I caught forty 
here yesterday.” 

“Say, do you know who I am?” 
the man on the bridge. , 

The fisherman replied that he did not. 

“Well, I’m the fish and game warden.” 

After a momént’s thought, the fisher- 
man said: 

“Say, do you know who I am?” 

“No.” replied the officer. 

“Well, I’m the biggest 
country.” 


asked 


liar in the 


EXTRA CONDENSED 


When he first came to see her, 
He showed a timid heart, 

And when the lights were low, 
They sat this far apart. 


But when this love grew warmer, 
An@ learned the joy of a kiss, 

They knocked out all the spaces 
Andsatupcloselikethis, 





Hock or Bursitis 



























Farm of P. J Greiner, Algona, lowa 


The Modern Farmer’s Interest 


in the Old Dutch Process 


S the name indicates, the Old 
Dutch Process is centuries old. 
Today, it is still the best process, 
though not the cheapest one, for the 
page of White Lead. 
Eagle White 
Lead in Oil has 
been a Pure Old 
Dutch Process 
White Lead 
ground in pure 
linseed oil,since 


1843. 








Farm Painting 


pty 





The qualities of smooth and easy 
application, durability and long con- 
tinued whiteness are developed dur- 
ing the ninety days that Eagle White 
Lead is forming in the corroding pots 
in the tan bark beds. 

Eagle White Lead takes longer to 
make, but it lasts longer on the fin- 
ished job. 

Interest yourself in the use of Old 
Dutch Process White Lead on your 
farm; send for “The Farmer’s Eagle.” 
It is free, and useful on the farm. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


885-208 South La Salle Street + 


CHICAGO 


©Pure Old Dutch Process 


WHITE TEAD 





mae — = aft, LYE 


OGS eat better when a little 
MERRY WAR LYEismixed 
with their feed—and you know it 
takes appetite to make meat and 
fat. MERRY WAR LYE also 
tends to reduce acidity of feed— 
helps build up the resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps 
tone them up. Thin, scrawny, 
sickly hogs tusually improve 
BOWDEE en fed MERRY WAR 
WDERED LYE—even healthy 


hogs do better. Costs little to 





om An arosans s+ 





Directions 
For Feeding 


Thorou hly dissolve a tabl ful 
of MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
in a little water and mix well with 
feed for ten hogs or thoroughly dis- 
solve HALF acan in water and mix 
with a barrel of feed. Stir well yo 

ced night and morning, If on dry 
rations Eiorougiit y dissolve HALF a 

an of MERRY WAR LYE in each 
barrel of drinking water. Follow 
directions carefuliy. 











feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. 


For years hog raisevs have 


ears been feeding MERRY WAR LYE—th 
what it willdo. Profit by their experience—feed your hogs MERRY W. 


know 
LYE, 


"ook For The Picture of The Hog on The Label 


“It Is The Sign of Saf Safery 


You wil will Gind it o it ent on on “MERRY WAR” 
-~safeLye for hogs. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggiste and Feed Dealers. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us $1.80 bank draft or post-office money order and 
we wil! ship 12 cans promptly by prepaid express. Be sure to state dealer’s name. 


&. MYERS LYE CO., Dept. N 


Third Street and Clark Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


iva -1- WA 2842 













DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


FOR 


BSORBINE 


ADE MARK @fG.u 


A 


will reduce them and leave no blémishes. 
Stops lameness promptly Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 B free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for 
Uniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Vasicose Veins. 


Allays Pain and Inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or delivered. Will tell you more 1f you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





kind, the — 











DISTEMPER 


COMPOUND |. 


Will relieve Coughs and 
Colds among horses and 
results, 
For thirty years “Spohn’s” has been 
the atd remedy for Distemper, 
Influenza, Pink Eye, "Catectheal Fever, 
Heaves and Worms. Excellent for 
Distemper and Worms among dogs. 
Sold in two sizes at all drug stores. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN. IND. U.S.A. 


mules witn most satisfacto 
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Fresh From the Country 


OWA 

Western—ida County, Oct. 24—The past 
and present spell of Indian summer weath- 
er has been great for drying out the corn. 
The fields now have the same spotted 
appearance that they had in June. Sod 
and fall plowing where the stand Is good 
wili be a good crop, but the bulk of the 
fields indicate by appearance a light yield. 
Husking will commence next week. Some 
have picked for cattle feed and even 
grinding. but only a day's feed at a time. 
A large per cent of corn is chaffy, and 
it will require more of it to produce the 
gains on stock.—John Preston. 

East-Centrat—Piackhawk County, Oct. 
26—Weather per‘ect for drying corn; a 
good many cribbing this week. Fall plow- 
ing not as near done as usual, and ground 
plows very hard. A good many farm 











gales, but stock and machinery selling 
rather slowly. A good many have turned 
their hogs im the corn fields. Very little 
old corn on hand, and selling at $1.02; 
oats 41 cents.—B. 3S. Strayer. 
Northern—Franklin County. Oct. 24— 
About 22 warm, sunshiny days so far 


this month, and potatoes mostly dug and 


yielding well and selling between neigh- 
bors at 30 to 50 cents per bushel Con- 


siderable seed corn has been saved, and 
those having no corn good enough for 
seed have been allowed to pick from 
ficlds of their more fortunate neighbors. 
Corn is very soft and chaffy, and on most 


farms will be all fed up before spring. 
Lots of fields will not yield more than 20 


bushels per acre. A few farmers still cut- 
ting and shocking to get as much feed as 
possible, as poorest fields are har@y worth 
husking. Many farmers just starting to 
plow, and ground is so hard plowing is 
almost impossible, on account of dry Sep- 








tember and Octobe r following excessive 

rains of July and August.—Jas. T. Thorp. 
Central—Greene County. Oct. 20—FEegs 

35 cents, cream 31 cents, spring chickens | 


18 cents. Much soft and chaffy corn re- 
ported The weather has been good, for 
crop is drying nicely Potatoes plentiful 
bat demand poor. Hogs. cattle. and, in 
fact, ali stock, look well and are healthy. 
Fall plowing is practically finished. The 


apple and grape crops are short.—Mrs. 
A. F. Cari. 

Scuthern—Union County, Oct. 24—The 
fine drying weather the last three weeks 


has done much toward lowering the mois- 
ture content of our corn crop. However, 
it will be at least two weeks before it ts 


ready to crib. The quality is not the 
best, there being considerable which is 
chaffy. Some report some damage done 


by ear worms. About all the winter wheat 
is now up and making fine progress. There 
is little or no seed in the second crop of 


clover. All livestock healthy and doing 
well.—Vernon [Rayl. 

Centrat—Poweshiek County, Oct. 23— 
The corn crop is far from good. Replant- 
ed corn is all chaffy. tittle feeding value. 
Corn on good soil is fair to good; some 
chaffy ears. Less than 50 per cent of 
silos filled. No husking yet: corn not fit 
to crib Hogs take an awful lot of corn 
to satisfy them. Seem to gain if fed 
enough. I know of no disease. Male pigs 
seare: Fall pies doing well, as weather 
fs warm. Need rain for plowing. as -the 
groun dis dry and hard. Feeder cattle 
are slow to move.—-Alvin Mann 

Northwestern—-Clay County. Oct. 24— 
Weather very warm and dry. We have 
had ne rain and the corn is drying in 
fme shape. if this weather continues. 
many will start picking corn by the first 
of the month. Some think a good. hard 
freeze would be the thing now, as there 


are still many green stalks in the fields. 
Potatoes yielding fine: selling at 40 cents, 
field run. Plowing about done and odd 
jobs are the main features the day. 
Early farm sales are bringing good prices. 
Cream 34 cents, eggs 38 cents.—G. W. 
Barnard. 

Eastern—Johnson County Oct. 24— 
Corn has been making very good prog- 
ress. We had a very good week for the 
corn. Plenty of sunshine, warm and 
good drying weather. It looks as tho corn 
will be of poor quality, due to the early 
frasts in laet September. Jack Frost has 
visited us the last three mornings. Farm- 
ers are using new corn for feeding hogs. 
There is some fall plowing in progress. 
Pastuers are short. The leaves of the 
trees are‘of many different colors and 
fook very nice. We did not have any 
rain for some time—don’t need any.— 
Omar J. Rhodes. 


Oo. 


South-Central—Mahaska County, Oct. 
24—-We have been having some fine 
weather. For the last week it has been 


cool enough at night to form ice. Quite 
a few are fall plowing. Those that have 
turned hogs into their corn fields find 
that the hogs clean up a field about twice 
as quick as usual. due to the poor quality 
of the corn. Old corn is selling for $1.10 
on the local market.—Laurence Scharff. 


ILLINOIS 
West-Central—Hancock County, Oct. 24 
—The weather has been pretty cool the 
Inst three days; we have had three heavy 
frosts the last three nights; froze quite a 
bit. The corn will be pretty good in places 
but there will be quite a bit of chaffy 


Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need Bhga eis? 
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TE Sell what you wish through these colummes a 
, THE NAME AND ADDRESS : & * PRICE « 
= RATE Se PER WORD 22-5 oe me 
ag s evcoares fora mamam af twenty words. Remittance mest (pr a7 - nee The p 
Sa | hte mension hore ecm net pa | es yen - * 
coe writing your edvertisooment give 1 vetatie, . gtudy. 7 
sent 
; : BS con 
‘ BONDS DOGS AND PET STOCK LIVE STOCK correspo 
aga = ee ee = THE world’s largest dog kennels offer for GUERNSEYS The f 
rporations are sou and attractive | sale Oorang Airedale watchdogs, auto- UERNSE 3: , rd of a be 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, | mobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s com- "hoary petbecing veguieral econ ag aK 
Wheelock & Company. Des Moines. panions, hunters and retrievers. Also big | nigh grade cows, 1 registered heifer ‘ate _ 
WE BUY and sell tax “exempt municipal game hounds, coon hounds, fox hounds, 1 grade heifer calf, herd sire; T. B. test. stance, 
bonds, government and high-grade cor- ee op ai memo ed, free from diseases. Price $2,600 for Me #8 now 1 
oration nds. Ringhei ; ig — OR ane Ss lelivery guaranteec a : > " 
my PR TS 8. ee Ee any point in the United States. Large herd._Guy Anderson, Ogdensburg, Wis, cent of | 
illustrated descriptive catalog mailed free. HOLSTEINS down ov 
COMMISSION AOUSES Oorang Kennels, Box 17, La Rue, Ohio. RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for are abo 
2 . ‘ FOR SALE—Wnite Come puppies and light service. A few choice heifers of holesal 
SHIP your poultry direct for highest grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- | exceptional type and production. Bre at 
prices. Write for tags and information | ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ | for fall and winter freshening. Priced to gm point of 
= —_— es anger ie pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- | sell. Shomont Farms. Monticello, Iowa. that wo 
1ighest prices for shipments direc rom o 172. STRIN . awed fages 0) 
the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In a ae a & ee sae yr! ara a ~~ ae ie Bes 
business over sixty years. George Mc- i dogs—Have several golden-tan wnt tepid Pm one cay. a a per 
Catcheon & Co., 118% Fulton Street, Chi- | S28 well-aray female puppies. five | pounts butter seven days, Cis. Wa, let 
cago, Tl. months old. — . oy a “See sin_ Livestock Association, Appleton, 1, Wis, Mike co 
: scan prices reasonable. u. S. Gleason, Strat- s y G a hi 4 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship your live ford, Iowa. a eh oor Bea re = 
vent akin ake can ing a Teets, SPORTSMEN—Fox hounds, Coon, hounds, tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley Note t 
ett hat ec i ne Skunk hounds and Rabbit hounds; trial | Holstein Farms, Whitewater. Wis. per cent 
given; satisfaction guaranteed. Write | FOR SALK—Hizh grade Holstein spring- pes 
corn. Lots of the farmers picked quite a | Leo Adams, Ramsey, II. ers and fresh cows and heifers, at rea- gp @@4. the 
bit of seed corn. The wheat has a good | ENGLISH and German Shepherd pups | sonable prices, T. B. tested. Floyd & cee 
start and looks good.—Geo. M. Lamb. from heel working stock. Gerhard Wol- | Miller. Dodge Center, Minn. _ 
ter, Hamburg, Minn. HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS _ Fe 
FOR SALE—A litter of choice farm raised FOR SALE—Guernseys and Holsteins, 
NEBRASKA German Shepherd puppies; eligible to milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas, 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, Oct. 24 | register. H. G. Crawford, Atlanta, Mo. H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
—Have just returned from a. 175-mile FERRETS northeast of Dubuque. Highway 23. 
business trip thru Jefferson, Gage, Paw- | PERRETS for sale. “either Sex, “any size, | PRACTICALLY purebred. high testing, 
nee, Richardson, Nemaha, Johnson and brown or white; safe delivery guaran- high producing Holstein and Guernsey 
Oboe counties. Saw very few pieces of | tead. H. Peck, Box 854, Des Moines, Ia. | dairy calves, seven weeks old, 920 cagy 
wheat that had come up evenly. Corn is FARM L Edgewood Farms. Whitewater, Wis. 
| very spotted and many frosted fields. ANDS minigaicha CHINAS Fisher's 
Would judge more pieces would yield less 1OWA — Type a — a I March 
than 30 bushels than would go over. The | 120 ACRES taken at foreclosure: can be peed Pings mpiet fea) a00 pou 8. Price tof, ———_ 
eastern counties are drier than farther bought worth the money; land near Tyg cotati, ede 
west. but all need rain badly.—Charles M. | Milford. Also 234 acres in Poweshiek i = S = — ati 
Turner. county. Box 607, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. haan NS dors 
—— WELL improved 280 or 120 acres in Guth- Wallaces’ Farmer ciassified ads put you — 
rie county: ideal dairy and hog farm; in touch with a market for farm land that 
MINNESOTA close to school; three miles from town: can be reached in no other way and at 4 Heavy hi 
Southwestern—Lyon County, Oct. 24— | price, $185 per acre. J. E. Turner, Adair, ag os lig agen Ay fae Bo ged Light ho; 
We have been having Indian summer. ! lowa. = Pigs 
Corn huskers are asking 12 cents a bushel KANSAS LIVESTOCK REMEDIES Sows .. 
and getting it, to pick corn. There is a | KANSAS leaas them all. splendid bar- > . - a 
big demand for picking machines to beat , gains; easy terms. Send for informa- ' gS ce Cholera Serum. We sell direct a 
the high wages. Corn is light and chaffy. | tion. The Allen County Investment, Iola, | week saagein te pia” Pete Lambs. 
The dry July and Angust weather appar- | Kansas. | products et under proper care and a 
ently did more damage than the Septem- nnn MISSOURI marcnn | mada. Purity. potency and relia- Quarter b 
ber frost. Another farm sold at auction | POULTRY land; $5 down. $5 monthly. | bility of our products proven by our twelve Light COV 


j 








this week for $130 per acre. Several out- 
breaks of hog cholera reported.—Charles 
H. Carlson. 

Southern—Blue Earth County, Oct..24— 
Still having fine, warm, dry weather with 
not much frost as yet. A few farmers 
have started husking corn, but most of 
us will not start for another week or ten 
days. Butterfat is so cheap compared 
with feed that a good many dairymen are 
getting discouraged. Cattle and hogs are 
bringing good prices at sales. Horse 
market picking up. Lots of sheep on feed. 
—H. T. Linton. 


INDIANA 

«South.Centrai—CLawrence County. Oct. 
23—With no frost for over three weeks, 
wntil the last two days, most of the 
corn frosted the last of September has 
dried considerably or been used in sios, 
and there will not be so very much olss 
yet. Seed corn is going to be scarce and 
uncertain for next spring. Wheat all in 
and up nicely. but in need of rain. as 
there has been none this month. May 
farm sales and farms for sale.—Clarence 
Scogzan. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 24 
—Wheat sowing finished, and most of it 
up. Only 10 per cent more sown than 
last year. Weather ideal. Corn nearly 
ready to crib and plenty of seed corn 
saved. Cellars well filled with apples, 
potatoes and canned goods. Pastures 
good and what little stock we have is 
doing finely. ‘There is a shortage of all 
kinds of stock. Hogs have dropped be- 
low $10 and new corn is ready sale at $1. 
No money in hogs now. Wheat $1.25, 
oats 5@ cents. hay $12 to $14, hens and 
springs 18 cents, eggs 35 certs, cream 30 
cents, potatoes 50 cents, apples $1, flour 
$2, shorts $1.99, bran $1.65, milk cows $50 
to $75, weanling mules $40 to $80.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Northwestern—Harrison County, Oct. 
24—Fine weather for the soft corn to dry 
and for the wheat to come up. What was 
sown the first of the month has come 
well. " More sown than last year. Had a 
frost the first of the month. No more 
until the last three nights. Some ice, and 
the tomato and pumpkin vines are wilted. 
Hogs are going to market, most of them 
half fat and small. Not so many sows 
kept over. Cattle are doing well. Horses 
very low. Heavy hens 18 cents, light hens 
14 cents. springs 17 cents, eggs 38 cents, 
cream 39 cents, corn $2.10 per cwt. Pas- 
tures fafr. A few cattle on feed.—S. 
Mi 


buys 40 acres southern Missouri: price 








$200. Send for list. Box 22, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 
MONTANA 
MONTANA farms in Triangle; $10 per. 
Lou Lucke, Havre. Mont. 


acre. 


NEW YORK 
FOR SALE—F: irm 1 of 214 acres near Ith- 












| acas New York, to settle an estate. Two 
| houses; three barns with basement; two 
| miles from milk station, one mile from 
| village. Price. $12000; no trading. Box 
} 30, care of Wallaces’ Fanner. 
| OKLAHOMA 

AAP AP A nanan 
| FIVE farms for sale; all well improved; 
| good land; 400. 350, 220. 9 and 8f-acre 
' 











tracts; bumper corn crep. Can carry loan. 
| First National Ban Miami. Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA a 
FOR SALE “Twenty acre fruit farm. Ten 
acres vineyard. Suitable for poul try. 
Twelve room bro:vn stone hous-*. cmives 
from Phita teinhia. Pa. Ideal suburban 
home. State road. Trolev. $2324, Ad- 
dress Box 40. care of Waliaces’ Farmer. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

of Indian land 
at Pine Ridge, 
1924. For 
of land 
address 
S. D. 





SEVEN tracts 

will be offered for sale 
South Dakota. on November 15. 
booklet containing descriptions 
and full information as to terms, 
n. W. Jermark, Supt, Pine Ridge, 
STOCK farm for rent. southe: astern South 
| Dakota 580 acres excellently im- 
proved; 60 acres alfalta, 175 acres under 
plow, 40 acres sweet clover, balance hay 
and pasture. Box 56, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


hundred 





WISCONSIN 
cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the keart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

HELP WANTED 

WANTED—Man to 

Farmer, calling on farm 


while salary for the right man. 
tion Department. ‘Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Moines. 
LIVESTOCK 
DUROC JERSEYS 
150 GOOD thrifty 125 pound Duroc Jersey 
shoats. Also a three year oki Trojan 
Erica Angus bull. Burtch Bros., Osage, 
towa. 
DUTCH BELTED CATTLE 
FOR SALE—My registered Dutch Belted 
cattle; two heifers. good belts, fine 
milkers; one bull, Nebraska state fair 
winner. Priced to sell. Miller Dunn. Cla- 
rinda, Iowa. 





HARDWOOD 





represent Wallaces’ 
folks: worth- 
Subscrip- 
Des 























years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 












































































































discrimination. Our customers are our “At Chic 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum Corn, No 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Oats, No. 
Wheat, N 
MISCELLANEOUS Wheat, N 
Fag ey a On f. 
BUILDING WN MATERIAL Corn he 
LUMBER, "shingles, f fence “posts. at re- Oats 
duced prices; best quality; farmers 
trade our specialty. Robert Emerson —— 
Co.. Box _1156-B. Tacoma, Was vottonsee 
“an FOOD PRODUCTS _ meal 
CHOICE | Orezen prunes. direct. $7.50 per Shorts, at 
160. Special 12% pound sample bag. a : ee 
express ‘prepaid. $1.80. Kingwood Or 
chords Salem, Ore. No. 1 tim 
__HOG WATERERS, ETC. No. 1 alfa 
SAVE money, buy your hog and poultry oT 
waterers, smoke houses, etc., direct itter ai 
Farmer agents wanted. Write for further Ck er, a 
in formation and free booklet. Farmers otdeg sec 
Supply Company. Marshalltown, Jowa,_ Cotton 7s 
PEC. Es, at 
| COMB honey. Cartoned in corvugated - 
| eases. Write for prices. J. Ix Enyart) PI 
| Route 3, Box 73, McFall. Mo. = } Lard 
PHOTO FINISHING Mm ces 
FILMS developed. be per roll. packs 1 Bacon 
any size; printing Ile to 3e. including 4 
postcards. H. Struben. Lahoma, ( Okla. 5 
TOBACCO v2 {@ Corn- 
HOMESPUN Tobacco —— Smoking, fog Pecemh. 
pounds $1.25. ten $2; pipe free. Satis] hue 
faction guaranteed. Pay when received. ~ 
United Tobacco Growers, Paducah. Ky: Decem? 
May ee 
PATENT ATTORNEYS willy “ 
Vheat— 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys: ad 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable a 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. July ° 
rd— 
POULTRY REMEDIES Januar: ry 
May .. 
STOP your poultry losses from mrxed i #% Sides 
fections, including complications cary 
chicken cholera, typhoid, reup. etc. : 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bact INI 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 d0se@@il Coke at ¢ 
$4; 250 dosea, $4.50; doses, $7; over & iron. ; 
doses, add $1 for each additional Copper, at 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., La le petr 
Rapids, Iowa. ee — 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpne «* aS 
nates Compound, tablet form, te wenn” 
the drinking water. An intestion’ x, D 
septic used for the prevention ’ : 
cholera, white diarrhea and other inte Teton 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred Cement : 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., —— .- 
Rapids, Iowa. 
SUCCESSFUL poultrymen use MMSE) Bank 3.7; 
Roup Remedy for colds and roup. 4 Outside » 
bottles, $1, postpaid. Miller's FY ~ Septemb- 
Tonie increases egg production. o° Interest. 60 
boxes, $1, postpaid. Agents and Gena tt New } 
wanted. Circular free. Miller Pe Industri.) P 
Co.. Dept. C, Kirksville, Mo. . Milroad st 
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General Price Outlook 


pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 

table are worthy of the most careful 

study. The first column gives percentage 

present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 


nd column percentage prices are of the 


corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 


‘most benefit out of this table is to note 


the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
jg now 152 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber and the 
wages of city labor are above the general 
price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, cattle and 
copper are decidedly below the general 
price level. In most cases the failure of 
these commodities to advance as much as 
other products is due to over-production. 
Note that industrial stocks are now 54 
per cent above pre-war and 18 per cent 
above last year. Both the stock market 
and the .money situation indicate that 
business may turn for the better in the 
spring of 1925. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number 152} 98 

CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 126} 97 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 33} 98 

Canners and cutters ........ | 119! 135 

ee ee | 121) 100 

HOGS—At Chicago 

Ey NGL. 4 prs cid cats emanin ¢ oe | 133 138 

SNORE: wok Hoes e weed eas | 122| 129 

ee ee en ee | 117 133 

ss >» dicta cake WRG Rican aR | 121| 147 

SHEEP—At Chicago 
SS. 6.5 0:85 SHED Oe Soe le OR re 189 112 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at oct 186! 120 















































JANUARY HOG PRICES—If pre-war re- 
lationships are taken as a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $10.83 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. On the basis of January rib 
sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary will be $8.64. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for w eek ending October 
11, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 

age for this week in October: Coal and 

coke 98 per cent, grain 132 per cent, 
livestock 111 per cent, lumber 115 per 
cent, ore 89 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 115 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 


line with most farm products. But even 
at 5 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not Nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

CcOosT oO LIVING now averages about 
164 pe cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE 
ee Se: 
ees a 
i @ | &| 8 
= 
|@| sé 
i a} & 
O |-O] x 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
pO Pe 10.80'11.25'11.10 
‘Ween Defer ...3%.¢.- 10.93/11.25/10.90 
Good— | | 
See WOON. Suca csceases 9.75/10.25| 9.90 
Week before ......... « 9.85/10.18| 9.85 
Medium— | 
EMG WOOK: Ssivcsiceees 8.05) 8.75) 7.80 
‘ Week DOLOre .vseeees. 8.10] 8.68) 7.80 
Common— | | 
a ee re | 5.43] 6.13] 5.23 
Week, befofe .1...-00. ] 5.48] 6.13) 5.23 


Light weight beef steers | | | 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 

Choice and prime— | | | 
Last week .........¢../11.55/12,25/11.4 
Week before .........{11.43/11.98/11.3 
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wht cow hid ‘ € 9| 2 Medium and good— 
Ba OAS Last week ........0... 9.25 9.96] 8.85 
wk GRAIN Gane before ......... | 9.43] 9.70) 8.82 
At Chicago— ommon— { 
Corn, No. gi oe eS ee 154| 105 Last week ......... ++-| 5.43! 6.08) 4.93 
Mats No. 2 white .....csccee | 115) 115 WOO WOCOTO” seceicis. 5.48| 6.00) 4.93 
Wheat, No. 2 red .........0. .| 132) 136 | Butcher cattle— | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 129} 127 Heifers— ae 4 aa ms 
On fowa Farms— | Last week .......0s:. 9.00) 9.68) 8.63 
Se... ...scesua Sth eee | 178 107 eae DOTOLS ccccdoces | 8.80) 9.25) 8.38 
eee aera 0} ove | 
= = Last week ...... Saiowed ] 5.90] 6.25) 5.88 
MILL-FEEDs Week before.......... 5.75, 6.00) 5.75 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee, 157 97 Bulls— as a} - 
Oil meal. at Milwaukee...... 144, 93 Last week ......+.. -++| 4.33) 5.17) 4.30 
Bran. at Kansas City ....... {| 422) 91 Week before ......... 4.25! 5.05; 4.20 
Shorts it Kansas Cfty...... / 130! 1090-} Canners and cutters— 
a Last week ............| 2.95) 3.75) 3.05 
, HAY Week before ......... 2.50| 2.93! 2.38 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 127 a9 | Stockers and feeders— 
No. 1 alf: ulfa, gt Kansas City] 125° 2 Sed —_ os seovecsece | 6.43) 6.38) 6.25 
= e = FOCK. DOTOTO ceccsiecs 6.68| 6.38 6.25 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Cows and heifere—- T f 
Butter, at Chicago .......... sa 78 TE AOU clad vee ves 3.88) 4.25) 4.07 
ve seed. at Toledo ...... v4] 197] 125 Week before ......... | 3.75! 4.25) 4.07 
Imothy seed, at Chicago....| 88) 75 
Cotton. at New Yo rk oe ae io" 982 73 HOGS 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... | 144] 118 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
eae i a ae oe 9.67 10.20) 9.80 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week DGlOre. i... 10.20 10.70 10.40 
aor PP 50 PS Re 147; 126 ae (200-380 Ibs.)— | ‘ 
Es .s:a cca Steen Se | 128! 135 WESC WEEK ooicccctcess 9.60,10.13)| 9.88 
NN terres ore: | 146! 101 Week before ......... 16.13/10.63 10.45 
Bacon . wie «ae ate gee | 142 138 Light (150-200 Ibs.j)— } | 
RBG PORN bass cswieee os | 8.77) 9.30) 0.70 
a FUTURES—at Qaletge Week before ......... 9.50] 9.90/10.25 
“a | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
peember 2, ces aiae aries 163 143 ee) ae eee | $.05! 8.28) 8.60 
| Rr ioe | 155 152 WOO WOLONG - ve.ccicsee | 8.80; 8.63) 9.30 
BA 6 ota siete ivewsc {| 152) 152 | Smooth heavy packing 
ats— sows (250 Ibs. up)— | 
meeetiber .acsch koa vee ce... 117 124 EMSC WEEK: cecetccseces | 9.23! 9.23] 9.05 
BEE ss 5s 4 apap dete pois 115] 2 Week _before 9.95! 9.85) 9.63 
we oh os shale Jcendedesese® 112 Rough packing sows (200 | j 
eat— | Ibs. up)— 
Meeember . ..6c scissile 131) 13 Test week os scicecs «1! 9.00! 8.95} 8.63 
eee PID A PAS Gee 124! 134 Week before ......... | 9.78) 9.55! 9.25 
July eee ie aNies seers 113! 23 | Pigs (180 Ibs. down)— | 
rd— EPO eee eer re 7.88) 7.87 
eee ee MNES See er 126 Week before ......... eae 8.13) 8.38 
Ress: 125] Stock pigs— | | | 
AMIRI oP oS Per ‘j io ae eee "7.00 
Be res eae 115} 134 Week before ......... 7 7.63 
oe NN OUSTRIAL PRODUCTS SHEEP 
he irc. Connellsville ....... 84) 80 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
.. _at Birmingham.... 128] 88 medium to prime— } } 
eer, at New York ..:... 84 108 Last week ...... mesials 
Lumber oleum, at N. York) 148] 110 Week before . 
nt... oe Lambs, culls and common | | 
heed (f. o. b. Wash- a ‘ Last week ............ 110.63 11.50/20:38 
Yello W pine (southern), ‘ix8 as 0 y Be eek re ST aaa ead 9.50 
pi ‘ ’ earling wethers, medium 
ie’ 3 com. boards..... 169 87 to prime— | | | _ 
and/o — (Southern) 1x6 . Last week ......... 1 9.13'10.38! 9.25 
Cement. * B- (finish)....... 205/91 Week before ......... 8.63| 9.38 8.75 
ee | 158 94 mee, ee to choice—| | | p 
MG TO oscar ons.ces.c' | 5.13] 5.75! 4. 
Bank cea Week before ......... 4.88! 5.63! 4.63 
Outside Nes York, capita, Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
4 Septembe a cheice— 
Mtterest 6 + 8 oss eeeee 222} «115 Last week ........ : 112.50 12.63/11.50 
Mt New Yau O87 paper, Week before ......... /12.13/12.20/11.38 
Industria) stocky 2c esetesees 67 6a NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
Railroad Ste ececccese 154 118 la f li tock ted at 
oad stocks ....... 78} 113 | Classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
SESE erage of prices from common to choice. 
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fore $18.74. 
week before $15.90. 

















HAY 
> 
- 
_ ° 
e = to 
3 
ei/2e|8 
& x = 
o) ae nS) 
Mixed Clover No. 1— | j 
SEAR Pe, eee 116.50/17.00 
Me) Se es ees 15.00/17.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
ENG WOON fos cae ei eee o Hes Lica. 122. 
Week before aT, Ora eee 2 
Alfalfa, Choice— } 
Last week ...... oc cee. (20.50)21.50 
Week before ......... |19.50/22.50 


Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, 


WeeR before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 


Last week ... 


Week before 
Oat Straw— 

Last week .. 

Week before 





Standard— 
Last week ... 





. .118.00/20.50 
....17.00,21.00 


5.50) 18.50 
ie 19.75 




















GRAIN 

bey L 

= Oo 

, ae 

bo @ 3 © 

a £ § a 

< 2 s — n 
<x i] & a 
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Corn, No. 2Y— | 


Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week 


Week béfore .. 


Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week 
Week before 

Barley— 

Last week 


Week before a: 


Rye— 
‘Last week 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week 


Week before ees 





' 
| 05% -99%4| 








| 


12 =| 


| | 
0614 |1.0144 '1.06%4 1. 
11 {1.0714 (1.12 
1 | 


Ad. (HOE bose 
TA are an eae | 
fee Ne peel a | 
84 | .88 
8614) 99 } 

| 
SS eC 

513,96 <4 























1.4% [1.40 1.46% 
FEEDS 
ej 2iai2 
he és) Sig 
“4 . a ° 
3 n x } & 
ge, a) elealg 
E a =I n oa 
4 = ® 
S| s/slélé 
Bran— | | 
Last week..../27.00/24.25/24.25/30.00 
Week before. ..27.00/24. 25, 24.59/30.00 
Shorts— | { | 
Last week..../29.50/29.50/27.00'36.00 
Week before. .|29.50 29.50/27.25'36.00 
Hominy Feed— | j 
Last week....|41.00]..... live de 145.00 
Week before... eee bennts 45.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | | { 
Last week.... 00} - 145.00) 
Week before... 1 IER 44.75} 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— | ) 
Last week..../46.00 | | 
Week before. .|45.50 | 
Tankage— j i 
Last week....|... . .160.00; cenre ot \55.00 
Week before..|.... - |60.00} ae 155.00 
Gluten— | | 
Last week | 
Week before..! 























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


al other points. car lots. 


FOREIGN 








Oetober 17 to 24 


Per cent of 


par 





British sterling ex- 


change— 
Last week 


Week before ... 


French franc— 


Last week ....... 


Week before 


EXCHANGE 
| @ 
a te 
| @4 & 
a 2g 
| = te 
a i. & 
{ | ! 
i 
.-/$4.867 |$4.501 
ate 4.491 | 
j | 59 | 


be held. at Kansas City, Mo., 








LIBERTY BONDS 








Par value 


| 





Alberta, 


Present 
price 





Last week 


Week before ; , ” 


S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—! 


U. S. Liberty 44's, thira— | 


Last week ....... 


Week before . 


U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth—} 
Last week ..... ‘ 


Week before 


'$100. 00! $101.20 
101. 


100. 00) ty 70 


100. si 102.20 
102.12 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, 


36%4c,. week before 
last week 1816c, 
fresh firsts, 
38144c; ducks, 


creamery 
37 


extras. last 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week 


week 
%ec; cheddar cheese, 
week before 19c; 
last week 
last week 
spring chickens, 
week before 22%c. 


eggs, 
434%4c, week before 
20c, week before 
last week 211%£¢, 


: $19.09, week be- 
Chicago—Last week $16.38, 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal ‘is 
$44 in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is _54e, 
light native cow hides at Chicage 15e, 
clover seed at Toledo $18.20, and cotton 
at New York 23.9c. Iowa elevator old corn 
prices are about 91c shelled per bushel, 
new corn 75c, oats 38c per bushel; wheat 
$1.24 per bushel. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
October were 9,488,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 10,230,000 bushels for the week 
before and 7,082,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in October were 5,000 bushels, as 
compared with 69,000 bushels the week 
before and 40,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in October were 869,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 1,323,000 bushels 
the week before and 222,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the third week in Oc- 
tober were 11,580,000 pounds, as compared 
with 15,935,000 pounds the week before 
and 23,586,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 12.691,000 
pounds for the third week in October, as 
compared with 14,598,000 pounds the week 
beforé and 27,031,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 109 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 89 per 
cent for fat cattle. 83 per cent for sheep 
and 114 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 


























eliminating seasonal bias. 
tHOGS 

gy 

OF | es 

at BW Bea 

$=} 8s | o 

$3/2:| 2 

“13s | 28 
"las | 68 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... | 118] 116] v7 
Scptember 4 to 11 ...... | 39) 33] 73 
September 11 to 18 ......] 118) 129) 7 
September 18 to 25 ...... 91) 109} 77 
September 25 to Oct. 2.. 77| 99} 83 
to eS 84} 100) 92 
Qctober 9 OS ee ee A } 101} 114] 94 
OCoetaber 17 t0 34 <i éccccee j;_ 109] 113] _ 112 
$CATTLE 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... | 68 72) 80 
September 4 to 11 ...... |} 123] 137] 85 
September 11 to 18 ...... 103 106| 83 
September 18 to 25 ...... 811 99) 84 
September 25 to Oet. 2.. 84, 64) 84 
Ocloner 2 tO 2B cis ccwccs 93 99} 88 
October 9 t0 17 ......... | 97/ 104) 91 
Ootomer TT to 24 occccncte {| 1060 107 89 
*SHEEP 

August 28 to Sept. 4..... | 107) 94| 79 
September 4 to 11 ...... | 103! 110] 7% 
September 11 to 18 ...... 120} 99} 16 
September 18 to 25 ...... 83; 90) 79 


September 25 to Oct. 2.. 99) 87) 79 
October 2 to 9 
October 9 to 17 ..ccccors | 87} 79} 83 


82} 88] 85 








Comper Dl 10 FA. 65s netas 83] 71} 83 
*LAMBS 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... ! 107] 94| 109 
September 4 to 11 ...... { 103} 110) 108 
September 11 to 18 ...... 120 99; 106 
September 18 to 25 ...... 83! 90! 105 
September 25 to Oct. 2 99} 87} 106 
October 2 to 9 ......... | 82! 88! 1069 
October. 910A? 2 ceded | 8% > %) ae 


a Stan | _83| 71, 114 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
t+Hogs. eleven markets; cattle and sheep 





seven markets. 


tCattle prices are for fat beef steers 





THE AMERICAN ROYAL JUDGES 
Judges for the American Royal show, to 
November 


15 to 22, have been announced as follows> 


Cattle 


Herefords—Frank Van Natta, Upland, 


California. 


Shorthorns—J. Charles Yule, Carstairs, 


Canada. 
Angus—E. A. 


Aberdeen Trowbridge, 


Columbia, Mo. 


Galloways—W. J. Kennedy, Sioux City, 


Towa. 


Polled Shorthorns—James Tomson, Wa- 


karusa, Kan. 


Horses 


Percherons—Dan Augstin, Carlock, Ml. 
Belgians—W. J. Kennedy, Sioux City, 


Towa. 


Shires and Clydes—George Heyl, Wash- 


ington, Ill. 


Mules—George Stroud, Kansas City, Mo. 
Swine 
Duroc Jerseys, Poland Chinas and Spot- 


ted Poland Chinas—L. A. Weaver, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


Chester Whites—Harry A. Reed, Man- 


hattan, Kan. 


Hampshires—Carl P. Thompson, Stili- 


water, Okla. 


Berkshires—George Berry, Topeka, Kan. 
Sheep 
F. W. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis., and R. 


B. Wilson, Stanberry, Mo. 
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POLAND-CHINAS ‘ 


POLAND. CHINA BOARS Tay j oO r & Tayl oO r S e H | 


oat of daughters of champious. The particular man 
On- pays carly. Herd boar Diamond Jumbo. Five 


°. M ch—World’s Ch { 23. : 

\o- ED a. MILLKK, Dayton, Iowa | r and a | n 

ted ———— & coaseae S 
oo is we ‘ praca oe 

m # Prizewinning Polands 
s fr Lakeside herd. Real ding. 

TESS we: At What Cheer, lowa 


advertiser, Clansman, The Pilot and The Diamond 

















































































allt ls sm mal mcmama 39 head of registered HORNED HEREFORDS consisting of 35 cows and heifers, 
ay, BHancherdale Polands.) and 4 bulls of the following families: Anxiety 4th, Bright Stanway, Fairfax. Bonnie 
ioe iting on Inall orders. Satisfaction guaranteed Brae and Disturber. The herd bull, Bonnie Brae 108th, is included. 

sires: Criterio, ingn , lowa Critic, able 
nog fp runinier. Come or write. NOW THE HOG SALE—TEAPOT DOME, the NATIONAL JR.CHAMPION, sells. 

2 eae pa ~scee ch Several daughters of WILDFIRE se!l bred to — oe yearling sows 
be ; 4 and gilts sell bred to WILDFIRE. 12 young boars by RE, 10 boars by 
l silverview Farm Poland ” THE TRIANGLE and THE OUTLAW. These two noted boars are also selling. 
an, Fo boch tal’ and spring farrow. Best of breeding The first prize gilt of lowa sells bred to Wildfire. These are all attractions and 
ry- and pigs to match. — Geo. Laposky, Cherokee, la. should draw your attention. 


one PO LA N D 3 O A al gS T Ei Send for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send all buying orders to J. I Hoag. in our care. W h t cc h | 
ohn Fall and spring boars of Clansman ani Orange ayl 0] r & ay i oO r, His selections are guaranteed to please. a © e r, owa 
breeding. Big, growthy fellows, ready for service. 
Guaranteed to please. 


20, u.C, YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lowa 


L POLAND CHINA snnneigdebighictnen eet eee 


gs, ‘ 
a Fall Boars sired by a son of IOWA TIMM and } a 
‘. gson of CRITERION. Well grown and priced to 

sell. Guaraute¢gd to please. 


irg, Roy K. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa 






































—— ~ . Won sixteen ribbons including both grand cham- 
n- | OSTBERG’S POLANDS| _ Are selling Thursday, Nov. 6th: vigaetip at Des Moines isi and iW af Sioux City 
ZO, Young boars offered by the mammoth first prize closely related to our prize winners. 


bar The Profit Maker. son of Unique and a 
Rainbow sow. Wonderful boar, and bis pigs are 





Fifty boars, including ROSE HILL ANCHOR XV, the seven times JUNIOR 
CHAMPION, two junior yearling show boars, fifteen tried sows, including the J. M. Sanders, Hartley, fa. 





























we like t how you. Come and se a e . = ¥ . . ta pe! Ber. _ 
one GUST OSTBERG, Dayton, lowa || second and third prize sows at the NATIONAL, and three junior yearling show | | 7c Sewa. @aatienie: 
—— | sows, ten fall gilts and twenty-five spring gilts, ten sows and litters, includ- | | ceaitlog Tame te ak 4 
as- OAK GLEN POLANDS {| ing ROSE HILL FLORENCE I, the seven times junior champion this fall | | breed. First, senior and grand 
Large. mellow, easy feeding spring boars by Oak | rj a li f line bre tose Hill Anchor pigs. Fifty stock hogs are also 7 champion at recent Spencer show. 
se, Gien Diamond, greatest son of the champion with - litter of line bred R l ae pis a a 6 | m Se m=) All told 14 ribbone won. Fall and 
ns- Diamoud. Few by Mode) Designer and Progressor. selling. Write for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. ie - —/ spring boars of real merit. 
Real worthwhile boars. " J. B. BAUER, Hartley, lowa 
wa; W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa A E AU G U STI N E cE a I] | =) ean aes 
: ant: tewe || A. E. ; ose Hill, lowa ‘ 
H ‘all “4 ar j - . - ; ° : 
= Poland China Boars pe) ise or ne of beet | Send all buying orders to J. I. Hoag, Wallaces’ Farmer Fieldman. a mps ire oars 
or, sons of 1922 la. gr. champ. and G.adtator Emancip. | 
ator, 24 prize aged boar 1923 Netl.ewine show, all from | i ees é wi Se» thr ee Set ie cane ey 
Jr. Ww ‘4) . & ease 
‘on, * dams of excellent breeding. Alsosell Pathfinder Jr. | prised twocil, I tb Wapton aembnntemaredins 





Hogan Bros., Hopkinton, Lleowa 


pot as - aictiiaaidecneaciaiieaiediag | nenisenaiineninnibatinsnni “1 s 

ja. 2TOTTSD FOLAND-CRIN AS. ring Brook Farm Tamworths |. °..%.2.,hameshire Farm 
m, nnn enn enn See Spring and fall boars. Sires: Bebhbie Wick- 
ware, firs: aad Sr. champion at Ft. Dodge, Ia., °24. 

H A R y E gS T E on ge 0 y DS He by Wickware Tommy. Well developed and fasb- 

. The Second Prize Jr. yeurling boar at the lowa Ostrander & Johnston. Hawkeye, lowa 
‘al- State Fuir is the sire of most of our pig crop. S il Mi d Ni b 10th nan wane xiao bs 
M. Writs es for prices e onday, Novemper 














ionavly bred pigs. 3 fail boars by Jack Defender. 

















s 
wn, | D. V. Crawford & Sous. Earlham, low Parks & Sons offer Hampshires 
DUROC JERSEYS. At the farm two miles east of town. 40 head are selling, consisting of 29 fall aneré Bumbors 300. | 26 teil and winter boars end 
. Ae sae te ee PEGE ON ee : . . . F eee" crop of 8 ra offered. : De 
' DUR Cc B and spring boars, 7 spring gilts and 4 tried sows. These tried 80M 8 wili be bred Saunaee ont Gamnana Wicnwire We = 
ia oO OARS to Seven Oaks Trophy, for February farrow. This is a good offering all through. visitors. J. F. Parks & Sens, Arthur, lowa 
— Fall boars of real merit by J. D's Sensation, Sen- : a » pata’ nti j 4 . 
MS King, Giant Sensation, Also oneice corina Send for the cataiog mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


boars in puiabers. Our sow herd is among the best; TAMWORTHS 


eid, J Aieciding factor In our pig crop. See us or write. FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


- J. STEPHENSON, Gilmore City, Ia. 


- 8 Duroc Boars A™ king for the herd Send all buying orders to J. I. Hoag, Wallaces’ Farmer fieldman in my care, 
that can show bigger or his selections are guaranteed to please. 

1 better spring boars than we are now offering. Out- 

au standing boars. 11 boars by Supreme, dam by Har- 

al- Vester. Others by Pathleader, Fairview Sen. 4 top 


iia Be ure toaee th vine, sone | TAMWORTH GILTS FOR SALE—OPEN AND BRED 


PRPRPRALR PPD PP AAPA PIA AOI EAA AAA AALAAARAAAAAAAA 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion iowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, K. 9, Iowa City, lowa. 


























8. FF. HARKEIS FARMS 





wa. TAMWORTHS 
i Fall and spring gilte of most approved type and breeding. and from large uniformly good litters. Sire: a 
ie D U R oO GS J E r Ss E Y Ss Rose Hill Larry, superior son of the grand champion Rose Hill Anchor. The dams are exceptionally good ino P apbongg + = 





grand daughters of Knoll David—a great cross, come and see. Farm 4 mile west of Johnson Station on No. 7 
Highway, 9 miles northwest of Des Moines. J.J. NEWLIN, KR. F. D.. GRIMES, LOWA. 


SHORTHRORNS. 


j m™ None better Circulars of win- 
* jim ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr... Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


cis Twenty fall boars and as many spring boars suit- 
‘ able for herd improvement. We positively offer 
nothing but good stock. Sires: Wait’s King of Cols. 
Yhi- and Grand Col. If interested will be glad to tell you 
More. Address, N. HM. NELSON, Alta, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOCTS. 















































»t INT lowa State College Live Stock—For Sale ‘Tamworth Sale 
ENSE COL. WINS) | ciscesdaic staitton—three years old—by Criterion— Heid Brothers Of boars and gilts, MONDAY, NOVEMBER, 
A Psd outstanding feature in Junior yearlings at 1st at lowa State Fair a ia = | LOth at the wet yore Dexter. 
ux City this year was Emtenmse Col., an easy Percheron staliion.—two years old—by Jalap— O A e . 
Winver of first place. He is no doubt greatest Colonel ist at Iowa State Fatr ffer tt ra ctio ns FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 
boar in N. W. Sona of bis should interest you. Oxfurd, Hampehire, Shropshire. Southdewn and 15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulis from 12 to 24 months. \ 
E. 3. EDWARDS, Alta. lowa Rambouiliet Rams Make your wants Known and if we can not fill | EE 
ton, Se ee ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM ‘ them, will at least tell you what we have. Mang | | SHEEP. 
’ State Colle Ames, lowa are the of our grand champion Royal cers rt ne ke Deter e 
Lyn n & So ns D Teng) | ee E Buttordly. Sixty breedin. a r 
hio. HH Thirty-one ribbons won this fall, 9 at Sloux City HELD BROS 4 . Hinton, | Shropshire Rams, Derset Rams 
ay- J Wcluding 2 firsts. Spring boars of real merit offered POLLED SHORTHORNS ” jy lowa 
: bredsame us the winners. Sires: Radio Master. 2 a i 


and Cetswold Flock 
FOR SALE 


All priced to sell as I am 
leaving the farm 


Adolph Moelter, Walestt, lowa 





chy Hp Grane inn a ener aNd Sensation Chalerger’ | Polied Shorthorns ELM LAWN FARM 


A good lot of Polled Shorthorn bulls (reds and 
Col- D U rosne) for sale at prices farmers can afford to pay. | Offers young Scotch Shorthorn butls of real merit. 
Scotch and American families Also a werd dozen ee rep = somes 
i DSO sO a Mostly sired by Gainford Royalist, sire of our jumior 
~ mn: Soe oe eee fete bees Sees. oe ee a = _— a wawitte, Ea. champion heifer at Des Moines, 19%. Let us mail 
Tih J {on boos lines. Cail or write. Farm adjoins town. | @ EQPY of Milking Bbortborn Journal about Dus] ee 
au- @ M.C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, 10WA Purpose Mitking Shorthorns, the farmer's 










































































— . >. cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, independence, a. | L.C, QLOFF, ireton, la. _— 
wd 
]DURoc BOARS SHORTHORNS @aieyeie, | SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
Th; Strong in Waltemeyer breeding. Many will weigh AUCTION EERS one white 3-yr. herd bull 
ite. 200 lbs. and better. Sires: C. E's Sensation by J. D's sy non a NS < CG mote Ca angi ented by Parkdale Marengo. Also 6 yearling heifers, 1924 About thirty head from one te three years old. 
nia, ow od oy J D's. Sensation. state fair winners among them. Al! Scotch A-1 stuff Dost, breeding with geod fleece, plenty of sine ond 
so Good Yearling Angus Bulls _ and priced tosell. Come or write us. Address |} quality, priced right. Some outstanding floc 
ee C. KE. KRUEGER, Baxter, lowa | Make 3100 a. Day Be an Williams & Brana Corwith, lowa | a faa R 7 
rap Ps. S enwic iowa 
aw CHESTER WHITES A U Cc T i 0 N E E R BOLSTEINS. Unedited titi... 
me- ri —_ eee “ 
2 5 You caa ifyou know what to say and how to say it. 
io: | LaDOUX S CHESTERS | | foirveex term opens Dee. 20. Another term BIG, HEAVY WOOLED 
onn. Tews and spring boars by Giant's Kiva! 0. K., Feb. 18 at Los Angeles. New Free Catalogue. SHROPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE 
ood Blazer and Lakewood Wonder. Former SOURI AUC ON SCHOOL ; 
ton, Ist at Sioux City and eon of grand champion Giant's MIS: Th B beth om’ & ‘ aor a bred —— an flock = 
he 2 tere Clay Co. champtens. Lat as tell Chee a ee rt) | 0. P KO . greadédeagheer of Colanths re x: ces x cok an 
; e. y atnut ANSAS CITY . P. , 2 8. 
ago, —__ == - LaDoux, Spirit Lake, ia. 818 W. St. K - MO. Johanne kad. record 18 pounds butter is seven Farms, Kellerten, iowa. 
ays. Fine individual, marked about half a 
. 0 Chester White Boars—For Sale oe OXF OWN RAMS 
tester White Boars-—For Sale | ge q MASTER AUCTIONEER ||"~'“Scnno convo ranus || OXFORD DOWN RAMS 
¥ Western G r od r thome. All mates are succesful. . ra large, growthy yearling an year rams o 
Bamber of falter Mane SS = Want  aatl your Farm? Write us for exper: Keeler & Hadley, Mason City, la. best quality. Also breeding ewes from fiock that 
, . service. 











ly at lowa State Fair. Ch 
Séeme. A. BD. WILSON, Weldon, Iowa. . Mederate fees. Catalog free. has ne ge ae A o ta Tr. Champion 


euctioneering 
Sehool of Experience, ewes 1924. ’. R. HAUSER, Union, lowa. 
CHESTER HITE Boars anc gilts. Popular breed- mm Whitaker Bldg. Davenport. lowan. L T E { Be : 
a S Guaranteed = — H 0 Ss’ some choice ms ULLS G r Oo w M oO r Se WwW oO oO i 


Driced reasonable remons. ka. of all ages. 
re herd or for calfciws. Tell us what. you want. We Merino sheep will do ft. Write for Mterature and 
So YORKSHIRES 3 ¥ have some great bargains list of breeders. 


Z HARGROVE 2 ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. American & Delaine Merino Record Assecia 
PRIZE WINNING YORKSHIRES Live Stock Auctioneer - tion, 


— W. JENSEN @ SON, Extra, Ia., offers EENSA, GHESs 
z bo 


ars of great scale d wv. fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 
fairs including Des Motasa. < Ag — | Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis HEREFORDS. 


loux City we won 50 firete P Farm adjotaing. Vist 
Heh . 29 seconds, 14 thirds and VE ST ontiac. Farm adj g, own. isitors welcome. 
nese aru pacer meee: | MG, KRASCHEL Zecnc%eee | Hereford Cattle Sires in Service 
—_~. 3. BEEGHLEY, Pierson, lowa. ee Marian. tows Holstein Bulls Registered, under state 
ing of Colantha’s, H i Begio, ete, ftratght Domiao Jr. « son of old Domino end Young Sten- 
. 4 ing of Colantha’s, Homestead, Segis, etc. way & grandson of ol right Stanway from a 
Large Yorkshire Meholecionofopen saws | HA. L. MULL, Auctioneer | iite and weil built, for quick sale at bargain priees. | Distarber 4th dam. T. M. HAYDEN, R. I. 
sale. Wm. ZAHS, Riverside, Ia. ' 420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bide. Bes Moines, lewa ' G. J. von GLAN, K. KR. 1. Breda, lowa. | D. 1, Creston, Iowa. 
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When 


Does It Pay to Buy 
Protein? 


Prof. Morrison of the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion says: “Often farmers do not pur- 
chase protein-rich feeds such as lin- 
seed oil meal, to balance their farm 
grown feeds, because these protein- 
rich feeds cost more per ton than 
corn, oats or bran. They do not ap- 
preciate the large amounts of protein 
in these feeds and unwisely look up- 
on them as ‘too expensive.’ Protein 
is the key to the whole ration and 
under conditions can be bought at 
great profit in the form of linseed 
meal. Its purchase may be well com- 
pared to the buying of lubricating oil 
for an engine: Oil costs more per gal- 
lon than gasoline, but who would at- 
tempt to run a gasoline engine alone 
without enough oil?” 

Just WHEN it pays to buy protein 
depends upon the protein. With lin- 
seed it is usually ALL the time. But 
that is discussed fully in the book de- 
scribed below. 


What Linseed Oil Meal 
Is and What It Does 


. It pays large returns on the invest- 
ment. 


_— 


2. It is rich in protein. 

3. It is a mild laxative, mucilaginous and 
soothing. 

4. It is safe. 

5. It is palatable. 

6. It can be profitably fed to all farm 
animals. 

7. It makes mellow hides and silky hair. 

8. It is widely used for cows on test; 
lengthens lactation. 

9. Extensively used for fitting animals for 
show. 

10. It improves the thrift of animals. 

11. It lessens the time needed to fatten 


stock. 

. It saves a large bulk of other feeds. 

. It is contained in nearly all good 
mixed feeds. 

. It is highly digestible. 

. It helps make other feeds more. valu- 
able. 

. It greatly increases the value of the 
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This Book is Yours— 


—yours for the asking. 

Written by Prof. F. B. Morrison, 
Asst. Director of thé Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Prof. of Animal Husbandry at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
Prof. Morrison is also internationally 
known as an authority on feeding 
through his authorship with W. A. 
Henry in the famous book, “Feeds 
and Feeding.” You'll find this a very 
practical feeding guide, which dis* 
cusses the subject in all fairness, and 
gives many valuable suggestions as to 
rations for all farm animals. Write for 
your copy now. Ask for booklet P-J0 








alance the Ration with 






OIL 
MEAL 


Costs Little — Earns Much 


It Pays As We Can Readily Prove: 


Profit Wir be or ows —The tester of an Iowa Cow Testing Association found that in one 
month after LitisUnj ort ™el_was added to the ration, there was an increase of 1,103.2 Ibs. of 
milk and 49.2 Ibs. of ta“imy Chly eight cows. Figuring fat at 62 cents a pound, the gain in fat 
amounted to $30. The Linseeu Oil Meal cost only $7.35. Thus theré was a profit of $22.65 in 
feeding the oil meal. The tester says, “When one can buy linseed oil meal at 21/4, cents a pound 
and by feeding it to a cow get over 10 cents a pound for it in the form of butter-fat, I can see no 


reason for anyone milking cows not feeding oil meal.” 


Profit With Swine—Prof. F. B. Morrison, Asst. Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station says, “We have found a ration containing no skim milk or other dairy by- 
products, which gives just as good gains with young fall pigs as when these dairy feeds are used. 
This helps solve the fall pig problem for many farmers. Young pigs have been taken right from 
their mothers in the fall at 8 or 9 weeks of age and put on a ration of corn, linseed oil meal, tank- 
age and chopped alfalfa, and have excelled in gains pigs fed on yellow corn and skim milk. We 
found that a ton of linseed oil meal was actually worth $85, without giving credit for the 29 
days saved in getting the pigs to market weight.” 

Profit With Sheep—In a recent Nebraska experiment Linseed Oil Meal proved worth $53 a 
ton in fattening lambs. 


Profit With Beef Cattle—In a recent Minnesota experiment Linseed Oil Meal showed a 
profit of $12.79 a ton in fattening baby beeves. 


And so it goes—splendid profits are obtained in feeding all farm animals this rich proteid and 
splendid conditioner. 


Makes Your Own Feed Worth 
Much More 


Linseed Oil Meal has been aptly compared to a 
carburetor. With it you can adjust the ration. By 
adding it here and there in the ratidns it helps to 
balance those rations fully and make full use of 
them. Furthermore, being slightly laxative, it helps 
the animal make better use of his feed and keep him 
in all around better condition. 


What If You Should Make 50% 
on the Investment? 


—you'd think it a pretty good investment wouldn't 
you? You can often do better than that—in buy’ 
ing and feeding Linseed Oil Meal. It’s an invest 
ment—not an expense. But don’t take our word 
for it—send for Prof. Morrison’s book for proof 
of its worth. 









Send for your free copy J 


of Prof. Morrison’s book. 





/ TRIPLE 
VALUE 





Ask for booklet P-10 
Address: 


LINSEED 
CRUSHERS 
MEAL 
ADVERTISING 
COMMITTEE 


Room 620 
Consumers Building 


CHICAGO 
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